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THE ENGRAVING. 


VIEW OF NEW-YORK FROM STATEN-ISLAND. 


Some of the most attractive prospects of our queenly city may 
be obtained from points upon Staten-Island. The first prominent 
objects in the picture, which we here present to our readers, are the 
buildings attached to the quarantine-ground. In the back-ground 
lies New-York; and the spectator from Staten-Island, on a clear 
summer day, will admit, that in this, as in most other instances, 
distance decidedly lends “enchantment to the view.” We learn 
from Mr Knapp’s account, that in the year 1630, one Michael Paw, 
a Dutch citizen, purchased the spot known as Staten-Isiand, from 
the Indians. What was the price of the purchase, whether a pair 
of glass-beads, or a jug of whiskey, we have not the means of as- 
certaining. At any rate, the Indians grew dissatisfied with their 
bargain; and, by way of revenge, massacred a number of the in- 
It was not till 1670 that the aborigines were persuaded 
Staten-Island was then surveyed, and found 


habitants. 
to evacuate the place. 
to be eighteen miles long and about seven broad, somewhaterough 
and hilly, and containing some excellent land. 

At the close of the last war with Great Britain, the respected 
Governour Tompkins purchased largely of the lots of land facing 
the city, and adjacent to the quarantine-grounds. He made great 
improvements in the adjoinmg wharves, and established a steam- 
boat communication with Whitehall-slip. His enterpmse was re- 
warded by the rapid rise of real estate, and the new impulse given 
to the prosperity of the place. A more eligible spot for a quarantine 
station does not exist. The high grounds are about three hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The summer-breezes are pure and 
refreshing, and an hourly communication with the city is kept up. 
The view from the island is rich and diversified. On one side may 
rreen forests and the fields of waving corn on Long 
city of New-York, with 
presenting, when the 


be seen the 
Island; while, 
forests of masts and its glittering steeples 
atmosphere is clear, a beautiful and imposing appearance 


in front, extends the its 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE LAWYER WITHOUT BUSINESS. 


* A&A boat, at midnight, sent alone 
To drift upon a moonless sea 
A lute, whose leading chord ts cone — 
4 wounded turd, that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to sear upon 
Are like what I am—terfhout thee — Moore 


M n 


his profession 


Winpr ate possessed every requisite, but one, for success in 
He had a good constitution—a long head—excel- 


lent eves—an accurate memory—perseverance in everything he 


undertook—great command of words, or what his admirers rather 





inelegantly termed “the grft of the gab.” He was versed in the 


practice of the courts—was devoted to his profession—and would 
have toiled like an elephant for his clients—if he had had any He 


had served a long 
His whole life had been spent in the law. 
clerk, | 


been as natural for him to conduct a suit as it is for aduck to swim, 


r and arduous apprenticeship ma lawyer's office 
He knew every judge, 
It must have 


juror awver, constable, and client, in town 





and the Citv-hall would have really looked like some other building 


had his well-known face and peculiar form been missing from its 
crowded rooms, busy offices, and long-echoing staircases and corr- 
Here was Windfall’s element Here 


» about, day after day, with his hands im 


dors. This was his sphere 


he might be seen loiter 


his trousers’ pockets : now nodding to a spruce young lawyer, has- 


tening to get his bill of costs taxed—now making up to a group of 


students, with an air of great dignity—now poking about from one 





clerk's room to another, reading over the books on the counter, in 


which, as vet, his hand had written nothing—and now impeding the 


and meress of the she ntfs officers bv il-timed saluta 


rapid egress 


tions and interrogatories, unt | they got to be as much aft ud of him 
as other people were of them When anv inte re sting trial wa going 
on, there vou might be sure to find Windfall Now in the front 
circle of auditors, listening, with bis mouth open, to a charge by 


Judge Irving—now, on sentence-day, in the Court of Sessions, ex 
amining each anhappy victim of external circumstances, as the re- 
corder dismissed them to bridewell, penitentiary, or state prisor 

and now in the Marme Court, down stairs, side by side with sea- 
captains and sailors, following, through its indignant windings, the 
tortuous testimony ina suit of assault and battery Windfall was 
every Evervbody knew Ile knew everv one and every 
thine: a d vet. by some mysterious tatalitv, he had no more con- 
nexion with the surrounding world than if he were not in it. He 


those hot, crowded, and noisy, court-rooms, like 


walked through 


_Eneas and other ancient adventurers through the regions of Pluto 


seeing and hearing, but not being able to touch or to embrace To 
him. all the chents were shadows Intangible ghosts of ices passed 


and repassed before his eyes. He was as solitary and idle as a 


Poor Windfall '—he had » 


mortal on the banks of the Styx 


business! 
It was enough to melt the heart of a stone to go into Windfall’s 
office. His office ' 


two chairs and a table 


It was a little room down in Peck-slip—with 


The ink mouldy in the stand—the pens 


unused--the books (there were seven) covered with dust—the tloor 
and windows unwashed. In a small adjoining closet was a bed and 
a bit of broken looking-glass ; and, on the shutter, half etlaced by 
age and exposure, was nailed a bit of black tin, on which was in 
scribed, in yellow letters, ‘“* Horace Windfall, attorney and coun- 
sellor at law."’ How he lived was a mystery. Although somewhat 
outré in his appearance, he always had on respectable clothes, and 
looked fat and contented, as 1f he ate enough. He walked his rounds 
with the slow and dignified air of a person on good terms with him- 
self. A man may pick up a great many stray things who ts willing 
to do anything. There are hints of what is goimg on in the courts 
to be dropped to the daily papers—a neat sketch, now and then, of 
occurrences at the police—a paper to be drawn up, or a bit of advice 
given at the ward courts. Although a counsellor at law, Windfall 
was too much of a philosopher to refuse any mode of procuring a 
few shillings. It is even whispered that he has occasionally produced, 
for cash on delivery, a sonnet for an album, or a declaration of love 
from rough notes by the lover—** To a young lady—tirenty lines 
name, Jane—person small—eyes dark-hlue—manners bewitching 
Whatever might be his mode of procuring a livelihood, it is certam 
that he hung on, when many of the fraternity, overwhelmed with 
* business,” left the mental scene. He was observed, too, not only 
to be alive and well, but not unfrequently to have on pieces of ature 
different from those previously worn—a large white cravat, or a pair 
of elegant trousers. Some might have imagined that they were ge 
nerally too large or too small—and that they had already served 
| do 


not consider to come legitimately within my range, but | can myself 


their turn with somebody else. These one-sided intimations 
testify that I have seen him more than once seated in the pit of the 
theatre; and, on coming out, when I have fancied an ovster, or 
something of that sort, I have seen Windfall in at Windust’s drink 
ing a glass of brandy and water—and paying for the same An o« 
casional treat of this kind, however, was, | suspect, the outside of 
his extravagances, and they doubtless occurred at some penod of 
triumph—when a happy lover had doubled his fee for a sonnet, or 
some angry party in a ward court had given hin five dollars for his 
opinion—on heaven knows what 

I knew Mr. Windfall as an attorney and counsellor at law, about 
he had 


ten vears ; and, during that period, to the best of my belief 


By acendent, they both passed under my personal 


only frre suits 
observation. 

I was, one day, sitting in the office of my fnend B., when Wind 
fall came in—for he was in the habit of visiting about a good deal 
in this way, among the profession. Presently, in came a vagabond 


fellow—an Irishman—to pray B. to undertake his defence in a cer 


tain canse then pending in one of the minor courts, and he related 
the circumstances 

* Your case is a poor one,” said B ‘the best thing vou can do 
is to abandon it.” 

**T'll not do that thing,”’ said Pat 

** Then give me ten dollars, and I'll see what I can do.” 

* Indade, I'll give vou ten dollars,” said Pat, * but vou must wart 


till after the trial, which comes on to-morrow afternoon at 


five 


**] sha'n’t stir out of my office without ten dollars cash,’ said B 
'* said Pat 


‘said B 


* After the suit 


* Not a bit of it,’ 
. , . 


defendant took his leave with the aur of ar 


And the honest cw ’ 
had already had a converse with Dan Bas < 

Wi were gor on With the conversation w it s occurren 
had interrupted, when T perceived that Windt taken his de 
parture I did not s pect the ‘ 1 tis sale xit tlhe 
next afternoor hive, happer to be the court mentioned, | 
heard the case of the gooc addy called o iV a / i 
peared as counsel for the d I lingers see the natu 
oft S| ’ - ~ 

Ww es ¥ WITNESS] ‘ vhispered W “ 

‘| | k it ‘ char ‘ , , , 

Tr ‘ r e cha tf s here et? r t tthe 
woman, who averred tse had had t 1 ct ‘ 
ete a to t te | ’ t t ‘ 4 st na 
was suspected of ' ‘ ] sale 

7 © cause oce ed ta tew moment The detendant id ne 
witnesses The y gave it against him without del ratior and 
as I was leaving the room, I heard Wondfall asking his chent * Whe 
he would give hum those fen dollars ?" 

His second suit was of a somewhat different nature. | was loung 
ing one morning In the { ourt of Sessions, where, a sual, my frend 


Windfall had taken a chair by the lawvers’-table, and was observing 


listlessly the matters which went on around him. | was by his side 


and | was struck anew with the philosophical carelessness with whic h 
: hick 
he saw life rolling away, and the easv time he had of it. He 
} 


wore 


on this day, an elegant new white cravat, which came : uite up te 
| ae | f 
lus ears; a vest at the least tour inches too long; a coat of hand 
g; é and 
some black broadcloth, much worn, and verv large, so that the fle 


reached down at least to the nails of his fingers, and the body wouk 


have easily buttoned over two of him His pantaioons, on the othe 


hand, were as entirely too short ; 





and his hat, as it lav by him on the 
for Windfall 


mv means a tall man 


table, looked hike the hat of a man four times as tal! 


thouvh a fluent talke r, was not by 
Several cases were disposed of, by the d 


little 


strict attorney, of very 


interest lhe court-room was nearly empty It was know: 


that nothing of importance was going on. The benches outside the 


bar, usually filled with such a mass of curious auditors, such a se 1 


of rough and burly faces, were now deserted 


The clerk graped 


The district attorney went on with his business as if he scarcely knew 


what he was doing. The lawvers, with one or tWO exceptions, va 
cated the bar the jurors took snutl, and Whispered toget} er 

per ‘ one 
of the aldermen looked as if he were von, to sleep—and his honour 


the recorder, rubbing his hands, looked down wit 1 a benign smile 
‘ wen smil 


from his high station and said 





* Well, gentlemen, what have we next!” 
“Pat Patnck O' Blarney to the bar !"* sand the district attorney 
Anda poor, unwashed, uncombed wretch, covered with rags. a d 


with a countenance on which vice and debauchery had placed ou 
: ; 
plainest seal, appeared in the prisoners’ box, with a dogeed 
gx 


inditler 


ence in which all expenenced m such subjects at once recogni 


guilt too far cone 
© What is the 


recorder 


almost for svmpathy 
mdictment, Mr District Attorney?” nquired the 
* Petty larceny 

“(VY Blarney, are vou ready for trial 

* Ves, rm pled Mr (Blarney 

* Have 


- No, vere honour.” 


yere honour,” 


you counsel 


* Do vou not 
* Ves, 


Do vou plead guilty, or not guilty 


want counse 


vere honour.” 


“Not guilty, vere honour” 
“Mr 


District Attorney, shall we 


vo or Are you ready Arc 
the witnesses m court!” 
* We are ready, your honour,” said the district atiorney 
“If vou request counsel, O'Blarne said } honour, politely 
“you can have on 


I do, vere honour” 








Mr. Recorder looked around There were thre or four gentle 
men of the bar present, who, meet his eve, probably gave tacit 
infimation of them desire to ese ‘ 

* Mr. Windfall!" said the recorder 

Mr. Windfall started Up Upon fis feer Hk seemed suddenly 
struck with a new and very une Kpected idea 

“Your hononr! 

* We shall request » ttoact as « nsel for the prisoner at the 

. . 
bear 

With very great pleasure replied W fall, with dignity, in 
stantiv merging from his idle, do-nothing ai, unto the brisk. wade 
wake manner of aman of busines He brushed back his | ur, 
turned up one of his long cutls, buttoned roat, and, with ul-con 
cealed ce t or ive wi been ten wears im the profession, sod thre 
was iis second openmg.) approached the 0 put a few ques 
tions to the prisoner Their heads were close to ther tor almost 
ten minute Mr) Windfall's countenance deepenme with the solemn 
resp ’ ! indertakhen, while that of Mr. CO Blarney a 
tamed its stolid indifference, a f he 1, as yet, coneenved no very 

ve os f t Jot Mr. Win VV passed between 
those twe breve 1 t terview is know; 
ouly to themselves and heave \ ’ Mr Woindi |, clearing 
zg 
= thn - + hack } r ' d betrayir n manifold 
© ways, . ‘ ( vil the one 1 tough time of at 
ett the side ¢ n Ivar to the table, and announced— 
* Mav it pleas ‘ t, we are re \ 
\ thu ‘ la pe ind spread a sheet of 
er at " j 
lhe ‘homnarnes settled he ¥ sworn—the indictment read, 
eo ‘ tr t attor | i © ened the case 

Cientlemen of the rv—The er at the bar us indicted, as 
y e heard. for stea rac aK worth tive dolla ‘Nn the com 
' e larceny there is not the sliwhtest doubt We shall 
rove to vo so, the character of the man As our testimony ie 

- ‘ t is unnecessary lor me to vucc Upy your time with remarks 
Ca i Gradsty 
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« John Gadsby !”’ said the clerk. 

“ Here !" said John Gadsby. 

“Take your place on the stand, Mr. Gadsby,” and so forth 
“What do you know of this affair, and of the prisoner!” 

“ [have known Patrick O’Blarney,” said the witness, “ for ten 
Je was a servant in my house. He is the worst man pos- 
He is a drunkard—a thief—a liar—a cheat—and every way 


| 
! 
years 
He has been three times in the penitentiary already i 


sible. 
a blackguard 
for stealing, and he was indicted for a highway robbery, and acquit- 
ted because the principal witness against him died before the trial | 
caine on.” \ 

Mr. Windfall here rose ' 

** May it please the court, if lunderstand it correctly, this witness 
eomes here to prove the truth of this indictment. We are not pre- 


i ! 


pared to meet such general charges.’ 
“Certainly,” said the recorder. Witness, what do you know 
of the particular larceny for which the prisoner now stands indicted!” | 
Mr. Windfall cast a glance, partly of scorn and partly of triumph, 
upon the district attorney. who said nothing except— 
* Please to tell the jury what you know of the present case.” | 
« T will,” said the witness. “I have a cloak—” 
“Ts that it?” asked the district attorney, pointing to one on the 
| 


table 

“ Ttis. It hung in the ball. 
into my house one evening, about dusk, when the door had been | 
accidentally left open. T saw him take ths cloak down from the | 
hook, double it up, put it under his own cloak, and go out of the 
I followed him at least a mile my- 
He went in, and 1) 


I saw the prisoner at the bar come | 


house with tt in his possession 
self—into a broker's shop in Chatham-street 
after hin. | placed myself in one of the private boxes, and there 
heard him pawn the said cloak for three shillings.” 

“ The witness is yours,” said the district attorney to Mr. Wind- | 


fall, with a polite wave of the hand. 
“ Have you never bad any quarrel with the prisoner!” demanded || 
Mr. Windfall 
** Never.” 
“ Did you say you saw the prisoner take the cloak i 
” I did.” 
* Are you sure it is the same cloak ’” 


“Tam.” 
“ Are you sure the thief and the prisoner are the same men! 


” 


“Tam 
* We rest the prosecution,” said the district attorney 


« Have you any defence!” 


inquired the recorder of Windfall. 

* said Windfall. 

* | shall not sum up,” said the district attorney 

« Will the counsel for the defence address the jury’ said the 


«We have no wif/nesses forthe defence,’ 





recorder 
Mr. Windfall rose, pushed back his chair, settled himself a little 
in his clothes, stepped forward and said— 
* Gentlemen of the pury—It may seem to you, I contess, at first 
I do not, | 
I believe, 


sight, that appearances are (rather) against my client. 


however, despair of proving to you his entire mmnocence 
from my heart, that he ts an mjured man. ‘True, we have no wit- 
It is for the prosecution 


I contend, gentle- 


nesses , but, gentlemen, we want none 


to prove. “The onus probondi hes upon them. 


men, that this case is by no means clear, and that you would do | 


great violence to your conscience were you, upon such imperfect 


testimony, to find the unhappy prisoner at the bar guilty, and thus 
If there is any | 


drive a respectable member of society to despair 


doubt, you must let it go to the benefitof my chent. I shall now 


show you that there 7s doubt. In the first place, the witness may be 


In the next place, he may be mistaken im 


mistaken im the cloak 
the man 


| 
1 
i 
He then proceeded for about three-quarters of an hour to cite cases | 


out of * Philip's Evidence,” and other legal works, of men so re- 


sembling each other that their mothers, fathers, and even wives, 


The speech was at times 


eloquent Mr 
O' Blarney looked more and more astounded, and at length probably 


swore to the identity of the wrong one 


The reasoning enough to stagger an ordinary mind 


began himself to think that somebody else instead of him had stolen 
the cloak 
tators could not restram their mirth, and Mr. Windfall sat down, 
with beads of perspiration rolling from his forehead, and with an 


The jury were entertained, the judge amused, the spec- | 


appeal in behalf of his mjyured chent, whieh nearly melted the heart | 


of old Hays himself, who happened to be standing by 
Mr. Windfall had 


no sooner sat down than they put their noses together, and said they 


But the jury were made of * sterner stutl.” 


had agreed upon a verdict 
* Do you find Patrick O'Blarney, the prisoner at the bar, guilty 

or not guilty '” demanded the clerk 

* Guilty!" 

Windfall insisted that they should be polled —that is, each made 


to answer separately for himself ; but, alas! this produced the same 


Mr. Patrick O' Blarney was sentenced on the spot, aud Mr 


result 
Windfall retired from the court-room full of honour; and from that 
day to this, as far as I have been able to ascertain, has never been 
T. 8. F 


troubled with any more business 


Bacne tors eewane !—A case was recently tried before the county 
court at Rutland, Vermont, m which a Miss Munson recovered one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five dollars of a Mr. Hastings for 
a breach of marriage contract. The principal feature im the case | 
was the charge of the judge, which tended to show that no explieit 

romise Was necessary to bind the parties to a marriage contract, | 
os that long-continued attentions or intimacy with a female was as 1 
This is |} 


good evidence of intended marriage as a special contract. 
a warning to all youths addicted to flirtations 
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SPORTS VAKIED WITH THE SEASONS—A YOUNG BACHELOR'S MANOR— 
A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT—KENILWORTH CASTLE—PARTRIDGE SHOOT- 
ING—WELL-TRAINED POINTERS 


** Soon as the blushing light begins to spread, 
And glancing Phebus giids the mountain’s head, 
His early flight the fated partridge takes, 
And quits the friendly she Iter of the brakes, 
Or when the sun casts a declining ray, 
And drives his chariot down the western day, 
Let your obsequious ranger search around, 
Where yellow stubble withers on the ground, * * 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way : 
The scent grows warm, he stops; he springs the prey 
The fluttering coveys from the stubble nse, 
And on swift wing divide the sounding skies 
The scattering shet pursue the certain sight, 
And death in thunder overtakes their flight. "—Gay's Rural Sports 


* 


Tue rich and rural character of England combine with its tempe- 
rate climate to render it a land propitious to field sports, and the 
iove of the chase ts indigenous in her sons 

This manly and natural appetite for venery, while its indulgence 
gives health and vigour to the bodily faculties, leads, in the adapta- 


| tion of sports in harmony with the seasons, to a close communion 


with nature, most salutary to the mind 

The severest weather of winter ts but sufficient to brace the nerves 
and sinews of the gallant fox-hunter, inspiring him with courage to 
dare, and vigour to perform, im the desperate chase. Neo where do 
gurgling rivulets, and verdant meads, greet with more genial influence 


the placid spirit of the angler in the early spring ; 


while the quiet 


interval of summer ts enlivened by grouse-shoting on the moors 


But the mellow tints of autumn are welcomed by a chorus of 


sportsmen ; for with the first of September commence partridge- 
shooting, and coursing of hares. The former a favourite sport with 
all who have license to carry a fowling-piece; and the latter the de- 
light of yeomen, who may not possess that privilege, and who may 
find hunting an expensive and inexpedient pastime. Coursing is 
also esteemed by elderly and indolent gentlemen as the most fasci- 
nating of field-sports ; one in which they may indulge without the 
headlong hurry of pursuit, and witness the exploits of hair and gray- 
hound from their saddles, without extravagant expenditure of strength 
or jeapardy of limb 

Some seasons ago, after an absence from England, T enjoyed the 
opening of the sports with the highest gout ; for my natural love of 
English scenery had been heightened by my experience of other 
countries, and I found something pastoral, and even poetical, in the 
scenes and dwellings and usages of English country lite 

A young bachelor friend, who had recently come into possession 
of an estate, and now oecupied his paternal hall with three charming 
sisters, one of them younger than himself, welcomed my return from 


abroad with an invitation to open the shooting season, which I cor- 


|! dially accepted 


The eve of the first of September beheld me skimming the smooth 
turnpike, the sagacious heads of a brace of stanch pointers Jolling 
out on each side of my gig in profound reverie, saving when now 
and then the nose of either would be upturned to wind the ditch, or 
adjacent meadow, as I drove nearer to the hedge. 

The gold and purple tints of autumn were shed abroad over the 
landscape, the earth seeming a mirror to reflect the rich splendours 
of the heavens. Here, the rays of the sun, now darting with con- 
centrated power onthe yellow wheat-sheaf, gathered refulgence from 
the golden grain. There, varying foliage mirrored the richest tints : 
and anon, the purple heavens coloured the dimpling surface of the 
shadowy lake 

The rose and the jessamine bloomed still about the humble cot- 
tage porch, and if aught of melancholy association mingled with this 
harvest of nature, it was relieved by many a virgin bud among the 


| fair gleaners of the fields 


Thus, 


thought I, moves the charmed progress of the seasons, and who 


For myself, I was prompted only into mellow meditation 


would repine! The frolick coquetry of spring, profuse in bud and 


blossora, melts into the warm but ripening languor of summer, and 


| the fruits of this fervour are mellowed and perfected during autumn ; 


while the geld frost of winter serves as a period of gestation to re- 
sult in a fresh birth of vernal blossoms 

Thus, pleasure is winged before us and we fly in the pursuit—what 
though youth be brief and beauty be fragile! who would arrest them! 


No! 


As well hunt a fox in fetters, or shoot a hare m her form ' 


|| pursuit gives appetite—vouth itself would pall could we detain it 


He, who would nvet a blush upon the cheek of beauty, may repine 
that virgin grace and freshness ripens into luxurious womanhood 
savy I to the seasons 


“Round, dance round !” “Tn your happy 


eirele, the fecundity of autumn follows, yet reproduces, the frolick 


graces of spring.” 


I quitted the turnpike to make a short cut by by-roads for the re- 


| tired residence of my friend, and swept lightly through lanes car- 


veted with verdure and screened by foliage 
| \ 


Through the long vista between the bordering hedges, after I had 


driven some distance, | remarked the approach of two shadowy 


|| figures, growing more and more delineated on the leafy back-ground, 


from which they had appeared emerging 

The taller, an athletick, broad-shouldered man, of full six feet, 
bestrode a narrow horse with limbs so muscular that they appeared 
capable to compress the very life from the shaggy quadruped be- 
neath him. 
attached to the under jaw, sat as erectly on his rude saddle as mo- 


He guided the animal with a single thong of leather 


/narch on his throne, and scanned me from beneath a slouched bea- 


ver, of vagrant character, with a bold but curious eye ; as I, also, 
measured both himself and his companion. 

The latter was a short, compact man of middle age, of a jocund 
countenance, yet with a scowl that indicated a forbidding playfellow 
He wore a white hat, bare of the beaver, and turning up from his 
dark forehead, with a piece of whip-cord, knotted round it, as a band. 
Riding a whit behind his tall companion, and on a low palfrey, the 
pair were at first assimilated in my mind to Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza ; but the fancied similitude was dispelled on approach, by the 
powerful make of the larger champion, while a near glance altered the 
whimsical expression of the lesser into a look of most sinister import. 

Farther along the lane, beneath the canopy of an ancient oak, was 
a gipsy encampment, no doubt the domicile of the vagrant eques- 
trans. A large black kettle was suspended, from cross sticks, over 
a flickering fire, and within the shadow of the tents I could discern 
the crouching forms of women. <A bright-eyed, sun-burnt girl, her 
head covered with a scarlet mantle, and lips parting before ivory 
teeth in acknowledgment of my slight token of admiration, sat feed- 
ing the flames with dead boughs and foliage; and several brawny 
men were stretched around her on the greensward ; half boots with 
hob-nailed soles encasing their huge ankles, and gaiters, or long 
coarse hose, clothing their muscular limbs, thrown abroad in aban- 
doned ease; while their ample chests, clothed with red or purple 
plush waistcoats, heaving and sinking in prolonged respiration, 
showed how carelessly they slumbered. 

I drove slowly past this picture of vagrant life ; half arrested by 
the bright eyes and pearly teeth of the damsel, and the singular fas- 
ciation that attends the wandering, woodland existence of this law- 
less and mysterious people 

The noble but dilapidated towers of Kenilworth castle, with mant- 
ling ivy vainly devoted to stanch the yawning wounds inflicted by 
a gray and lordly record of Eng- 
land’s feudal days ; and reminded, by the sombre shade that feil 


ruthless time, now rose before me : 


upon the pile, of the gathering mists of evening, and some miles yet 
of distance to traverse, I dropped the lash upon my horse to rebuke 
him for my own prolonged reverie, and indignant at the touch, he 
brought me gallantly beneath the ancient avenue leading to the hoa- 
pitable hall, my place of destination. 

My approach having been reconnoitred, my friend met me with a 
cordial reception, and conducted me to the house. The game-keeper 
took charge of my dogs ; domestick servants removed my gun-case 
and portmanteau to the apartment designed for me ; and my horse 
was carefully led to the ample stabling: all performed with the quiet, 
systematick order pervading the economy of an English household. 

It was my first visit to the estate, and I was enchanted by its rv- 
ral character. ‘The house, of venerable brick, was but of lowly roof 
as regarded the altitude of walls and quality of the material, being 
composed of old-fashioned red tiles, verging from a partial clothing 
of moss to a tinge of green. But the vast extent of the mansion 
compensated mm space for its moderate elevation, while i, in my 
opinion, greatly added to its value, both in the commodious and the 
picturesque. It rose from a shaven lawn of velvet texture, and do- 
minated a noble park—with old Kenilworth rising in the hazy dis- 
Monthly 
rose-trees were trained on the front, climbing to the roof and look- 


tance, as floating on foliage of the softness of swan’s-down 


ing m at the windows 

I had scarcely made this survey when we were summoned to din- 
ver, and with the courteous formality observed in the most familiar 
English life, I sought the drawing-room, to conduct the elder sister 
to the head of the table 

So recently returned from foreign travel, I could not but be struck 
with the dignity, free from stiffness, that presided over the table of 
so youthful a household ; and the gravity arid strict decorum of the 
liveried servants. This now appeared to me in a light characteris- 
tick of the country, in which, from want of ken of other lands, I had 
not hitherto been able to view it. This same effect of travel in fo- 
reign parts Inve sts the memory of every object on this expedition, as, 
at the time, it made me hope, when regarding each scene, that | 
had gathered, at all events, some of the sands of wisdom, that may 
be unagined enerusting the philosopher's stone 

Atter the removal of the cloth, my friend vowed, with my assist- 
ance, three days’ steady pursuit of the game, and I quickly rendered 
ita compact. We agreed to shoot from an early breakfast until 
tume to prepare for a six o'clock dinner 

We were fortunate in a glorious morning, such as was worthy of 
the sporting salute with which throughout all England it would be 
ushered in. We met at breakfast in shooting-jackets, suited to 
the early season, and walked forth on the lawn to behold the light 
vapour moving from the green surface of the park ; hanging around 
the tall pyramids of foliage ; and dispersing into air, as jolly Phoebus 
rolled upward in the heavens to take ascendaney 

The whimpermg note of dogs, now bursting irre pressibly, but 
checked by a commanding accent, proclaimed that they were just 
released, and announced the approach of the game-kee pe r: whose 
sturdy proportions in characteristick costume of multifarious pockets 
and brawny gaiters, as well as the obedient pointers following at his 
heels, all marked his vocation. In his train were a couple of rosy- 
cheeked urchins, m smock frecks and hob-nailed shoes, to keep the 


hills around us, and serve as markers to direct us on the flight of 





the game 

The young squire, as my companion was termed about the neigh- 
bourheed of his estate, now recapitulated with the game-keeper the 
circle of our beat, so as to leave new ground for each succeeding day 

Crossing the kitchen-garden at the back of the house, and tra- 
versing the farm-vard enlivened with the customary milking scene, 
we walked around the borders of a turmp-field, from which in our 
progress we startled gaudy pheasants, and turned up shy hares that 
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darted, doubled, and leaped, beneath their watery canopy, but might 
have spared their alarm; as, to gratify a veteran uncle who had a 
great passion for coursing, my friend had promised to confine him- 
self to partridge shooting, and to kill but few hares, and those in re- 
mote parts of the manor. 

Emerging on a stubble-iield, I was whispered that this was cer- 
tain ground; and motioning the dogs one to the right, another to 
the left, and a third up the centre, we moved moderately forward, 
keeping a stated distance apart and watching the dogs. 

With tails wagging, and noses down, they thrashed with rapid 
pace zigzag on their beats, each preserving his proper section, and 
sagaciously watching at every moment the movements of the other 
“Toho!” burst from the lips of my friend, as we beheld old Remus 
a motionless statue ; and throwing his hand aloft, ** To ho!” he re- 
peated in a careful tone, to the other dogs, who dropped to the sig- 
nal, backing the one that had the game 


With this admonition we descended to traverse a slight fall of 


land to get up to the birds, that for some moments interrupted our 
view—and this confidence had nearly lost us our game 

The two jealous pointers that were backing, prompting each other, 
had crawled in upon the birds, while the stanch old Remus retained 
his precise attitude, saving the slightest turn of the head, and direc- 
tion of the eye, that seemed bursting from the socket, to denote the 
position of the game Fan and Bruce flushed the birds just as we 
rose to view, yet, though a long shot, we bagged a brace and a halt 
out of the covey. 

The guilty dogs, having indulged their jealousy, now crouched 
like culprits on the ground, and consciously answered the summons 
of the keeper, crawling to his feet as he drew forth his dog-whip— 
and to the ery of * Toho! Take heed!" put his foot upon their 
necks, and applied his arm to the belabouring of their carcasses 
The piteous how! mingled with a whimper of delight, on the removal 
of his foot terminating the punishment, and with ardour tempered 
with discretion they again betook themselves to their respective beats 

The dogs had now covered the whole stubble, and although it 
contained no more birds, we had shrewd suspicions that we would 
come on them in the adjacent meadow, for old Remus had been ob- 
served to cock his nose toward the hedge, and linger about it at one 
point when beating the stubble—sufficient to attract the notice of 


'* But was admonished 


his master who gave him a“ ware fence 
by the game-keeper with characteristick jealousy of the training of 
the dogs, that you could not whip him through the hedge, and it 
Was unnecessary to shout to lim 

No sooner had we surmounted the style that gave entrance into 
the meadow, than old Remus went up the hedge-side for a short 
distance, and then quitting it ina straight line stood as stiff as if he 
had been turned to stone. The others backed without a sound of 
voice, and, as before, the covey left: behind them a brace and a half, 
including the old hen-bird. The half brace only fell to my share, 
my practice not having qualified me for an unfailing right and left 
My host now, with a praiseworthy consideration to the flavour of the 
game, despatched one of the markers with two brace of birds to the 
hall, that we might enjoy them that day on the table 

Thus we pursued our sport, led ito the very heart of rural scene 
and husbandry—unfolding before us lke successive pictures, as we 
surmounted cach hedge ; now dominated a green valley ; or now 
trod the rich herbage in its plam—and many a canty hearth-scene 
did we witness within the farm-houses. 

When we reached the residence of the midway tenant, the grav- 
headed, but sturdy old sire, received us at the porch ; while the good 
dame, with civil and cheerful greeting, spread a snowy cloth on a 
small circular table, and brought from her fresh dairy her home-made 
bread and cheese, and butter newly churned. A jug of foaming ale 
followed from the cool cellar, and the squire and his tenant had a 
social gossip over the fare ; to which the wife, with smiling coun- 
tenance, sat an oflicious listener, hoping from time to time that the 
young master, and the gentleman, would not spare such as they 
had to offer 

Our sunple but refreshing meal was not time lost ; for none but a 
raw sportsman will fatigue himself and bis dogs in fruitless beats 
under mid-day sunshine 


* When the meridian sun contracts the shade, | 
And tmsking heifers seek the cooling 
Or when the country floats with sudden rains, 
Or driving mists deface the moistened plains ; 
In vain his toil the unskilful fowler tries, 
While in thick woods the feeding partndge lies 


nde. 







” t 


With each of his tenantry the young squire left presents of game, 
and their meetings and partings were ever attended with bounteous 
good-will. 

The elegant society of blooming ladies, particularly of the younger 
sister, whose dark eves, and lips wreathed with resy smiles, re- 
minded me in their pearly exposure of my gipsy vision in the green 
lane ; and the stately drawing-room, presenting varied evidences of 
their delicate taste, and elegant occupation; afforded the most 
charming variety to the earlier scenes of the day 1. vow 


THE POET AT HIS BROTHER'S GKAVE.—FROM THE LATIN OF CATULLUS. 
“ Multas per gentes, et multa per aquora vectus.” | 


Through many a nation, o'er the boundless wave, 

I came to weep, my brother, at thy grave, { 
That every reverence might be duly paid, 

And all the honours that could soothe thy shade— 

Since fortune snatched thee from thy brother's sight, { 
And o’er thy dawn threw an untimely mght | 
Then, oh ! thy wretched brother's tears receive, 

Since tears, alas! are all that he can give— 

Tears, and those rites our ancestors ordain, 

Which, duly paid, calm the survivor's pain; 

Take them, while bitter gnefs my bosom swell, 

And then, forever, brother, oh! farewell. 


A LEAF FROM FLORIDA. 

Tampa Bay, April, 1838. 

Here we are, at “‘Camp Abra’m,” on Fishing Creek. We had 
purposed to call this “Camp Finale,” for, unless we are vastly in 
errour, the events of to-morrow must prove to be the concluding 
ones of this extraordinary war. Two days since, as we were quietly 
discussing an apology for a breakfast, under the shade of that same 
lowly thatched cottage, on the banks of the serpentine Kissimmee, 
we were aroused by the announcement of “ White flag!’ “ white 
flag!” Leaving our edibles to their own destruction, we saw, at a 
distance in the prairie, the emblem of innocence and peace, which, 
on its approach, proved to be an actual flag. First in the file of per- 
sons, came the peace-maker, “OL! Abra'm,”’—then Tusteunuckee 
Cochokne, (another member of the broad-brim species,) and then 
the master-spirit of the Seminoles, the most wily, ambitious, cun- 
ning and obstinate of the nanon, the last and proudest of the chiefs, 
the renowned Halpan or (Anglice) Alligator ; after him, one or two 
of his slaves. We received from each a lusty shake of the hand ; 
and the ebony face of old Abra’m expanded into one of the most 
pleasant, satisfied expressions, we remember to have witnessed since 
the days of our juvenility. The method of greeting among these 
people (somewhat akin, we imagine, to that among all savages) is 
an apt exemplification of simple nature. 
my dear fellow, how d'’ye do?" 


ye?” 


Instead of “ Simpkins, 
or, * Swipes, my hearty, how are 
—or, “How are you?”—“Ah! Fitzmu; 
I'm overjoyed to see you! your hand,”’—or any of those unmeaning 
phrases, filled with naught save “general ceremony,” their method 
is thus. Two people meet—an Indian, his brother, white or red, the 
salutation is simply, “Come! let us shake hands.” The reply is 
simply, * Yes, 1 will.” One shake of the hand is enough; and this 
is always a strong one. 

To return. We had proposed to call this “ Camp Finale,” but the 
old negro (in the overflowing of his spirits on account of his success 
in bringing in the Indians) told the colonc! he must call the next 
post established by him, “ Fort Abra’m.” 


gins, ‘pon my soul 





He said his services ck 
manded such an honour. Indeed, he has done much, As the colonel 
holds a peace-talk here this day, with Halpati and his warriours, 
we determined to call the spot “Camp Abra’m.” When the old fel 
low heard its name, he was much flattered and pleased, saving, “I 
tink de war done close here! LTtink dey no more fout; and if dis 
talk be de last, I ‘spect two dozen bottles wine be drank here, and 
de bottle smash on de place!’ Halpau, Holato-mico, and eght 
warriours, are with us. The others are momentarily expected. 
The council is over, and, we may also say, the warts finished! The 
last of the Seminole chiefs and his people are now on the way to 
their new home. 

The following is the amount of Colonel Taylor's talk 

“Red brothers! Tam glad to meet you here, because the Great Spi- 
rit is pleased with those who make peace! Your great father, the Pre 
sident of the United States, will also be pleased. Although a sol- 
dier, I do not wish to shed the blood of my red brothers; and I had 





rather save the hfe of one child, than kill one hundred of your war- 
riours! There are none so blind as those who will not see; none so 
deaf as those who will not hear! Your ears are open: your chiefs 
know what I want, and they know I have never deceived them. 
Whatever I have promused, has been performed. If any of your 
people come to my camp with a white flag, they will be as safe as 
You know 
what I have said; if vou lke my talk, we are friends; if not, go 
back to your camp, and the war will continue.’ 

or said, in reply 

ather! Your talk is true; what you say, is good. I understand 


though they were a thousand miles distant from me. 





you, and you shall understand me. 1 speak with a straight tongue ; 
my heartis clean, my hands are white, and you must believe what I 
say. My people have suffered a great deal. This has been the 
longest war I ever knew, or heard of; but my yy ople have desired 
peace a long time. If your messengers had carried good words, this 
thing would have been closed long ago! We will do as our great 
father wishes! The hatchet is buned—not under the pine-tree, in 
the sand, for the wind will blow down the tree and uncover it again; 
not in the ocean, for the waves will wash it on shore; but IT have 
digged a deep hole in hard ground, and I have put a big stone on 
the hatchet, so that it will never again be seen! May the Great 
Spirit keep it safe! [have done! 

Apiaka, or Samuel Jones the fisherman, and his Micasukies, are 
the only Indians now concealed in the thickets. Colonel Taylor 
has done more toward this consummaton, during the short time he 
has been in the country, than all the other commanders, since the 
It would have been a 
fortunate circumstance, had the conduct of the war been intrusted 


war began. Facts show this to be the case 


to his care. But we hope this solemn farce is fimshed w 





TRAVELLERS IN SPITE OF THEMSELVES, 


A ludicrous aceident recently happened to the manager of the 
Opera Butta at Dublin, and some of his company The opera an- 
nounced for the evening was Le Norte di Figaro. Mr. Mitchell, 
the proprietor, It seems had important business in London, which 
could be transacted only by himselt ; so he embarked on board the 
steam-packet on Wednesday afternoon Mr Caleraft, (the Dublin 
manager,) Mr. Mitchell's nephew, and Mr. Walker, the prompter and 
musical manager, came on board the steamer to see their propre tor 
safely off. On shaking hands and aseending the deck these three 


gentlemen discovered that the vessel was in rapid motion, and some 
distance from the pier. Mr. Mitchell offered any reward for a boat 
to carry the manager, treasurer, and prompter back to Dublin, but at 
was impracticable ; consequently they were obliged to go to Liver- 
pool, from whence there was not a chance of them bemg transporte | 
to Dublin until Friday afternoon. The treasurer had all the keys of 
the tickets and cheeks with him; the prompter, (Mr. Walker,) inde- 
pendent of loss of his portant services, (for the Trish prompter 
certainly could not prompt an Italian opera.) had the kevs of all the 
musick ; so that It 1s scarcely possible that Le Nozze di Figaro, or 
any other opera, could have been performed. Had Mr. Caleraft 
been on the spot he would have devised some scheme: but he, alas ' 
was on the briny ocean too , and there were the Italians, who could 
not speak English, left to imagine the fate of Mr. Mitchell's unavoid- 
able compagnons de voyage. 





BELSHAZZAR. 

Ir is a day of revelry. The king 
Is feasting with his nobles; arrogant 
In an unbounded power, and madly flashed 
With the swift cireling of the wine. A thought 
Of profanation flashes on his brain; 
And he commands to bring the cups of gold, 
Found in the temple at Jerusalem, 
To crown the board of revel. They fill hugh 
And pledge from them. Courtier and courtesan 
Defile the vessels of the hving God 

At that same hour, a hand came forth upon 
The wall, and wrote. Belshazzar’s countenance 
Gleamed with a ghastly paleness, and hos eve 
Glared hke a death-fire; and his jounts were touched 
With dissolving weakness, and his knees 
Smote one against the other. Darkly. there 
The unknown letters stood ; nor could the seer, 
Wise in Chaldean lore, nor cunmng priest 
With all hos sacred learmng, nor the sag 
Who knew the many mysteries of the stars, 
Divine ther hidden meanmeg When a man, 
In sprit holy, spotless in his life 
A son of the captivity of Judah, 
Stood salmly to interpret them. He spake 
Soldly ther awful nmpert, menacing 
Doom to the empre—"* Mene, Mene, Tekel 

The stars of nndmght glommer teartully 
Over the fated city, chained in sleep 
And burned in excess, The lofty towers 
Are left without defence The two 
Swing heavily upon ther yielding hin 
And tiles of warnours, with a sullen tramp 
March through the empty streets. The solemn hour 
Of death and desolation is at hand! 

This meht, Belshazzar falls! His cold remains 
Comber the earth, demed the holy rit 
OF burral with hes fathers, Beating winds 
Shall bleach bis bones, and strow his whitened dust 
Over the ocean and the sterile plam *,° 


ived gates 


SENTENCES POR THOSE WILO THINK, 


TERVERSION OF RELIGION 
How much of injury has been done to the cause of true religion 
by the austere and gloomy associations which have been connected 
with it by bywets and enthusasts! How often do we see children 
brought up te discover nothing but what is harsh and re pulsive ma 


faith, Which is essentially the souree of a divine and constant cheer 
fulness. Is it mot natural that, under such corecomestances, they 
should imbibe a distaste for what, nehtly understood, would be ther 
jov and ther refuge? Tnstead of teaching os te record our Creator 
as that bemynant and gramous Bemy, whieh natural and revealed 
rehmon assures us that he is, how many would set up the phantom 
of ther own diseased, or fmehtened taney, and have us bow down 


e God! Oh, homan tradtv and human incon 
sistency! that, professing to hate idolatry, art subjcet, unconseinsly, 


to it as te the only 








to a more degrading wWolatry than that which prostrates itself before 
! Let no man arene avenest relynon trom 
itsabuses; for truly hasit been said, that re! sud priests have 


the same connexion with each other, as justice and attorneys 


mages of wood and stone 


Live OO SHOR ve WASTE! 


Pliny makes a striking « omputation mn regard te the shortness of 


life. To never recall it without bemg powerfully umpressed by ite 
truth. “Consider,” he says, “ the tume spent im sleep, and you will 
find that a man actually lives only half tis space The other half 
passes in astate resembling death You » not takeentn the me 

count the vears of intaney, which are destitute of reason, nor the 
any diseases and the taany cares of of jue, thos peraliies of 
longevity The senses crow dull, the limbs are racked, the siwht, 
the heanng, the power of walking, the teeth alse, due before us; and 
vet all this time os reckoned im the penod of a lit tut, short as 
hfe is at the best, those whe complain of its brevity let at shde by 
them without wishir vy te serte and make the most of ts pol en Mh. 
ments. How much tint do we waete mn imdecmia n von reerets, 
lelusive hopes and ungrounded fiars! Whata vast portion of our 


precrous eXistence is Wasted Ub tere morfing waitin lor sone 
thing that seems necessary for our happiness, and the want of 
which prevents us from enjoying the present hour 


EXERC ISS A MURAL DUTY 





The faculnes woh which our Creator has endowed us, both phy 
sical and mtelleetual, are so dependant upon exeresse for their proper 
development, that acthon and industry must be revarded as among 
the prunary duties of accountable man. An old dramatist says, that 





"The chefest action of a man of great 

i ove e outel action We should k, 

1 soul wa put inte the | \ 

Which thas se me us pleces 

(") mathematical meotion, te stand st 

Virtue ever sowie of her seods 

In the trenches tor the soldu ithe waketul stad 
i the set ‘ of allot wi ! 

Arise and spring up honour 


In all our conceptions,” says an ingemous writer, “exertion is 
connected with suecess and renown \ trammnph, without an enemy 
combated, and a vietory wen; a prize, where noe course is marked 
out and no competitor starts with us in the race, are notions which 
do not find a ready admission inte our mounds Such ts our const. 
tution, that, according to our usaal tram et thinking, where there is 
no exertion, there can be neither honour nor reward. Progress in 


moral and intellectual excellence is our duty, our honour and our 


interest. To be stationary, or retrograde. i duwecracetul, We come 
into the world, feeble in body and wn mond, but with the seeds of umn 
provetne ntm both; and these seeds row, neco}r ror to the euLtIVAa- 
tion they reeenve from exerase. The lodly grows stature and im 





strength, and the mind gradually expands. But exerenme ms requisite 
to the development both of our corpore al and mental capacities. In 
the course of years, indeed, the body grows; but without exercise, 
it is lumpish, feeble and mactive; and the mound, wholly undies 
eiphined, remains ina weak and infantile state, That exeremse which 
if requisite in order to bodily he alth and vour, and to the evolution 
of our intellecteal and moral powers, is not only the chief means of 
our unproverment, but alse the main source of our happiness. With 
out exercise of body and of nund, there can be no happiness. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE ®OUL 


Barry Cornwall puts into the mouth of Julian the Apostate, the ful- 
lowing beautiful argument in favour of the immortality of the soul: 
“1 cannot think that the great sou! of man, 
With tts accumulated wisdors, too, 
Must pensh—why, the words te utters lives, 
And is the spirit which gave birth to thoughts 
Bengals ite own creation.” 
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NAL POETRY. 





ORIG 


A MORNING INVOCATION. 


Wake, slumberer! Summer's golden hours 
Are speeding fast away ; 
The sun has woke the opening flowers, 
To greet the new-born day ! 
The deer leaps from his leafy haunt ; 
Fair gleams the breezy lake ; 
The birds their inatin carols chaunt, 
All nature eries, ‘* Awake !” 


Oh' lose not in uaconscious ease 
An hour so heavenly fair ; 

Come forth, while yet the glittering trees 
Wave in the purple air 

While yet a dewy freshness fills 
The morning's fragrant gale ; 

Whule o'er the woods and up the hills, 
The mist rolls from the vale 


Awake! too soon, alas! too soon, 
‘The glory must decay ; 

And, in the fervid eye of noon, 
The freshness fade away 

Then seize the hour so swift of flight ; 
Its early bloom partake— 

By afl that’s beautitul and bright, 


I call on thee—awake ! \ 





ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


PALETTO'S BRIDE. 





“Asatish w sometimes gather force, and, with 4 longing, perhaps, tor 
the brightness of uppe ur, leap from its preserved element, and glitter a 
moment among the birds, so will there be found men whose souls revolt 
against destiny, and make a tiery pluck at things above them. But, like the 
fish, whodrops, panting, withdry seales, backward, the aspiring man oftenest 


regrets the native element he has left, and, with the failure of his unnatu 
ral effort, drops back, content, to obseunty."—Jeremy Taylor 

“My danghter'” said the Count Spinola 

The lady so addressed threw otf a slight mantle and turned her 
fair features inquiringly to her father. Heedless of the attention 
he had arrested, the abstracted count paced up and down the mar 
ble pavement of hus hall, and when, a moment after, Francesca came 
to him for lis good-mght kiss, he tmprmted it silently on her fore- 
head, and stepped out on the baleony to pursue, under the aiding 
light of the stars, thoughts that were more unperative than sleep 

There had been a fete of great splendour in the ducai gardens of 
the Boboli, and Francesca Spinola had shone there, as usual, the 
most radiant and worshipped daughter of the nolulita of Florence 
The melancholy duke himself (this was im the days of lis first mar 
nage) had seemed even gay in presenting her with flowers which 
he had gathered at her side, with the dew on them, (in an alley ghit- 
tering with the diamonds on noble busoms, and dewdrops on roses 
that wonld slumber, though it was the birth-night of a princess.) and 
marked as was the royal attention to the envied beauty, it was more 
easily forgiven her than her usual triamphs—for it cost no one a 
lover. True to his conjneal vows, the sad-teatured monarch pa d 
to beauty only the homage exacted alike by every most admirable 
work of nature 

The Grand Duke Leopold had not been the only admirer whose 
attentions to Francesca Spinola had been remarked. A stranger, 
dressed with a magnilicence that seemed more titted for a mnasquer- 
ade than a court-ball, and yet of a mien that promised danger to the 
too inquisitive, had entered alone, and, marking out the daughter of 
the haughty count from the first, had procured an introduction, no 
one knew how, and sought every opportunity which the intervals of 
the dance atlorded, to place himself at her side. Occupied with the 
courtly devotrs of his rank, the count was, for a while, unaware of 


what struck almost every one else, a 





it was only when the stran- 
ger’s name was inquired of him by the duke, that his dark and jea- 
lous eye fell upon a face whose language of kindling and undisguised 
admiration a child would have interpreted anght. It was one of 
those faces that are of no degree—that may belong to a barbarick 
king, or to a Greek slave—that no retinement would unprove, and 
no servile habits degrade ; taces which take their changes from an 
indomitable and powerful soul, and are beyond the trithng mmpres 
sion of the common usages of life. Spinola was offended with the 
daring and passionate freedom ot the stranger's gaze upon his daugh- 


ter; but he hesitated to inte 





ipt their conversation too rudely He 
staved to exchange a compliment with some fair obstruetion mn his 
way across the crowded saloon, and, in the next moment, Francesca 
stood alone 

* Who left you at this moment, my Francesca ’"’ asked the count. 
with affected unconeern 

* T think, a Venetian,” she answered 

* And, his name?" 

“| know not, my father '" 

The count’'s face flashed 

**Who presented him to my darling’ he asked, again fore:g 
himself to composure 

Francesca coloured; and, with downeast eves, answered— 

* No one, my father! He seemed to know me, and [ thought | 
m ght have torgotten him.” 

Spinola turned on his heel, and after a few vain inquires, and as 
vain a search for the stranger, ordered his attendants, and drove 


srentiy ome 


|| It was close upon the gray of the morning, and the count still 
leaned over the stone-railing of his balcony. Francesca had been 
gone an hour to her chamber. A guitar-string sounded from the 
street below, and, a moment after, a manly and mellow voice broke 
into a Venetian barcarole, and sang with a skill and tenderness 
which a vestal could scarce have listened to unmoved. Spinola 
stepped back and laid his hand upon lus sword ; but, changing his 
thought, he took a lamp from the wall within, and crept noiselessly 
to his daughter's chamber. She lay within her silken curtains, with 
her hands crossed on her bosom, and from her parted lips came the 
low breath of innocent and untroubled sleep. Reassured, the count 
closed her window and extinguished his lamp; and, when the guitar 
was no longer heard echoing from the old palace walls, and the rich 
voice of the serenader had died away with his footsteps, the lord of 
the Palazzo Spinola betook himself to sleep with a heart somewhat 
relieved of its burden 
On the following day, the count pleaded the early-coming heats 
of summer ; and, with slight preparation, left Florence for his sum- 


mer-palace in the Appenines. When Francesca joined him cheer- 


fully, and even gaily, in his sudden plan, he threw aside the jealous 
fears that had haunted his breast, and forgot the stranger and his 


barcarole The old trees of his maison de platsance were heavy 


with the leaves of the Italian May; the statues stood cool in the 
shade ; the mountain rivulets forgot their birth in the rocky brooks, 
and ran over channels of marble, and plaved up through cactus- 
leaves and sea-shel!s, and nereids’ horns, all carved by the contem- 


* And here,” 


am a /‘ecart of the designs of adventurers, and the temptations and 


poraries of Donatello thought the proud noble, **] 
dangers of gaiety, and the child of my hopes will refresh her beauty 
and her innocence, under the watchful eve, ever prese nt, of my love 
Francesca Spinola was one of those Italian natures of which it is 
She had 


She had passions. She could love—but it sprang in 


ditficult for the inhalutants of other climes to conceive 


} 
no feelings 


an instant to its fullest power—and maidenly reserve and hesitation 


wert incompatible with Its existence She had hstened, unmoved, 


to all the adulation of the duke’s court, and had been amused with 
devetion of all around her—but never touched The voice of 


the stranger at the fete of the Boboli—the daring words he had ad- 





dressed to her had arrested her attention; and it needed scarce 
the hour—which flew like a moment at his side—to send a new 
inion, like a tempest, through her heart 


hile she gave up her soul wholly to 


She reasone d uy on 





nothing—asked nothing ; but, w 


a passion tutherto unfelt, the deep dissimulation which seems a na- 
tural part of the love of that burning clime, prompted her, by an un 


uestioned impulse, to conceal it entirely from her father. She had 


i 
counterfeited sleep when nearly surprised in listening to the barea- 


role, and she had little need to counterfeit joy at her departure for 


the mountains 


The long valley of the Arno lay marked out upon the landscape 


by a wreath of v ipour, stealing up as if enamoured of the fading 


colours of the clouds ; and far away, like a silver bar on the mm of 
the horizon, shone the long line of the Mediterranean. The moun- 
tain sides lay bathed m azure ; and, echoing from the nearest, came 


the vesper-be lls of Vallombrosa. Peace and purity were stamped 


upon the hour 
* My child,” said the softened count, drawing Francesca to his 


bosom, as they stood looking off upon this scene from the flowery 


terrace beneath the portico; * does my child love me 


Francesea placed her hands upon his shoulders and kissed lum for 


reply 
“ T feel impe lled,”” he continued, * to talk to vou while this beau- 


tiful hour is around us, of an affection that resembles it 
* Resembles the sunset, my father '” 
“Ves Shall I tell you how’ 


ence every object under the bend of the skv' My Francesca ' 


By affecting with its soft influ- 


there are parents who love their children, and love them well, and 
yet tind feelings for other attachments, and devotion for every other 
Mvy love for my child is a whole 


interest m life Not so mine! 


existence poured into hers. Look at me, Francesca! I am not 
old lame ipable, pe rhaps, of other love than a parent's There 
are those among the voung and beautiful who have looked on me 
with favouring eves. My blood runs warm vet, and my ste pis as 
full of manhood—perhaps my heart as prompt to be gay—as ever 
I mean to say, that 1am not too old for a lover Does my daughter 
think so ’™ 
“T have been long vain of vour beauty, dear father,” said Fran- 
cesca, threading her hand im his dark eurls 
“There are other things that might share vour empire in my 
heart—politicks, play, the arts—a hundred passions which possess 
themselves of men whose fortune or position gives them means and 
ry ! 


leisure. Now listen, my daughter You have supplanted all these ' 


You have filled my heart with yourself. Tam te my ted to love—mv 


nougchts are with 


heart is my daughter's. Tam asked to plav—my t 


} 


my chiid | have ne:ther time for pohticks, hor attention tor the 


arts—mv being breathes through my child) Iam incapable of all 
else Do vou hear me, Francesea 
* T do, dear father '”’ 


* Then, one moment more! I cannot conceal my thoughts from 
you, and vou will pardon love lke mine tor ungrounded fears. | 
liked not the stranger at the duke’s palace.’ 

Francesca stole a quick look at her father, and, with the rapidity 
of light, her dark eve resumed its tranquillity 

* Tsay Lliked him not! No one knew him' He is gone, no 
one knows whither! I trust he will never be seen more in Florence 
But I wall not disguise from you that I thought you—pleased with 
him '" 


** Father!” 
“ Forgive me if I wrong you—but, without pursuing the suyect, 
let your father implore you, on his knees, for the confidence of your 
heart. Will you tell me your thoughts, Francesca! Will you love 
me with but the thousandth part of my adoration, my devotion, for 


_my child?” 


“ Father! I will!” 

The count rose from the knee on which he had fallen, gave his 
And that might <he fled 
over the Tuscan border, into neighbouring Romagna, and, with the 


daughter a long embrace, and led her in 


stranger at her side, sped away, under the cover of mght, toward 
the shores of the Brenta. 


Like a citv of secrets, sleeps silent Venice. Her sea-washed 
foundations are buried under the smooth glass of the tide Her 
palace-entrances are dark caverns, impenetrable to the eve. Her 
veiled dames are unseen in their floating chambers, as they go from 


street to street; and mysteriously and silently glide to and fro those 


swift gondolas, black as night. yet carrving sadness and mirth, mno- 
Wate A 


that betrays no footstep, and covers all with the same mantle of light, 


cence and guilt, alike swiftly, mysteriously, and silently 


fills her streets Silence, that is the seal of secresy, reigns day and 
night ever her thousand palaces 
For an hour the smooth mirror of the broad canal that sweeps 


under the Rialto, had not been divided by the steel prow of a gon- 


j 


dola. Francesca Spinola stood at the window of a chamber in a 


palace ot gorgeous magnificence, watching that st || water for the 
coming of her husband. The silver lines of the moon stole back im- 


perceptibly, as her full orb sailed up the heavens, and the turrets of 


the old architecture of Venice, drawn clearly on the unruffled bosom 
of the canal, seemed retiring before a consumi g¢ sheet ol silver 


The silence seemed painful. To the ear of the beautiful Florentine, 
the want of the sound of a footstep, of the echo of some distant 
wheel, the utter death of all sound common to even the stillest hour 


ofa paved city, seemed oppressive and awful. Jelund her burned 





lamps of alabaster, and perfumes filled the chamber, and on a cushion 
of costly velvet lay a mean and unornamented enitar. Its presence 
in so costly a palace was a seceret yet w d. She wished to 
touch its strings, if only to disperse the horrour of silence. But she 


it, leaned out and 





raised her fingers, and agaim, without touc 





watched the dark arch of 





A gondola, with a single oar, sped swiftly from its black shadow 
It could not be Paletto He 
to St. Mare’s. The oar ceased—the bark headed 
! 


splasned on the marble stair—and the gondo.cr ste } 


Ah, who but Paletto had such a form as stood there im the moonlight 


id gone with his two faithful servants 


In—the water 








d on shore, 





said Francesea, as her 


entered the chamber, *‘that vou have once more discu 


* Are we to be married again,’ 


as a fisherman ’ 
Paletto turned from the light, and took up the mysterious guitar 


in-doors, my Francesca! Come with me to 
the lagoon, and I will tell you the story of this despised instrument 





“Ttisno nig 


Will vou come ’” | | 


ie p irsued, as she stood looki Yat him in wor 
der at his strange dress and disturbed look. ** Will you come, mv 
wife T” 
** But vou have returned without your gondoliers'!” she said, ad 


vancing a step to take his hand. 

**T have rowed a gondola ere now,” he answered; and, without 
further explanation, he led her down the lofty staircase, and seating 
her in the stern of the bark which he had brought with him, ste pped 

' 


upon the platform, and, with masterly skill and power, drove it lik 


a shadow under the Rialto 


He who has watched the horn of a quarter-moo 





19 


the towers, pinnacles and palaces of the drifting clouds, and in his 
, 


youthful and restless brain, fancied such must be the smooth del 


and changing vison of atraveller i strange lands—one who has thus 
dreamed in his boyhood will scarce shoot thro on Venice for the 
first time ina condola, without a sense of famiuliarits one 
and motion. The architecture of the clouds 1s aga ‘ 





and himself seems borne onward by the silver shallop of the moon 
Francesca sat on the low cushion of the cor dola, watehu vy and 


wondering. How should her luxurious Paletto have acquired the 





exquisite skill with which he drove the noiseless boat lke a lance-flv 
over the water. Another gondola approached or was left be 

the corner ot a palace was to be rounded, or black are 

bridge to be shot under, and the peculiar warning-cry of the gondo 


hers, giving 


notice of their unheard approach, fell from his lips so 


mechanically, that the hireling oarsmen of the city, marvelling at | 


speed, but never doubting that it was a comrade of the Piazza, : 


ded the ‘fratello mio” to their passing salutation She saw 


every broad beam of light, which, between the palaces, came dow 


across them, a brow clouded and a mind far from the oar he turnes 


so skilfully She looked at the gondola in which she sat It was 


old and mean. In the prow lay a fisher’s net, and the shabby guitar 


, : 
thrown upon it, se¢ med now, at least, not o of place She leoked 





up at Paletto once more, and, in his bare throat and bosom, his loose 

cap and 1 ‘ted hair, she could with dofficulty recognize the 
} ry 

haughtv stranger of the Boboli She spoke to him It was neces 


sary to break the low-born spell that seemed closing around her 


Paletto started at her voice, and suspendir 





still kept way as if with its own irresistible volition, he passed his 
hand over his eves, and seeme d waki g from some paint 1 drear 
The gondola was now far out in the lagoon. Around them floats 
an almost impalpable vapour, just making the moonlight visible, anc 
the soft click of the water beneath the nsing and dropping prow was 
In that 


silence Paletto strung his guitar and sang to his bride with a strange 


the only sound between them and the cloudless heaven 





t, 
ir 
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energy. She listened and played with his tangled locks, but there 
seemed a spell upon her tongue when she would ask the meaning of 
this mystery. 

«« Francesca '”’ he said at last, raising his head from her lap. 


‘What says my fisherman!” she replied, holding up his rough 
cap with a smile. 

Paletto started, but recovering his composure, instantly took the 
cap from her jewelled fingers and threw it carelessly upon his head 

** Francesca! who is your husband '” 

** Paletto.” 

** And who is Paletto’” 

* | would have asked sometimes, but your kisses have interrupted 
mic Yet I know eno ih.” 

* What know you?” 

« That he ts a rich and noble seignior of Vemee 

* Do I look one to-night . 

* Nay—for a masquerade, I have never seen a better! Wher 


learned vou to look so like a fisherman and row so like a gondolier’™ 


Paletto frowned 





* Francesca!” said he, folding his arms across his bosom, ** [ ar 
son of a fisherman, and | was bred to row the gondola beneath vou ' 


The sternness of his tone checked the sine upon 


her beautilul 


lip, and when she spoke it was with a look almost as stern as his own 
a ° * 
You mock me too gravely, Paletto! But come! IT will ques- 


tion vou in vour own humour. Who educated the fisherman's son 


* The fisherman.” 
* And his palac e and his wealth—whence came thev, Signor Pas- 
catore '” 


th which this question was 


The scornful smile of incredulity | 





tto answered it 





asked, speedily fled from her lip as Pal 


e months since | had never known other condi- 





* Listen ! 


tion than a fisherman ol the lagoon, hor worn others dress than this 
in which vou see me The tirst property | ever possessed bevond 
mv dav's earnings, was this gondola It was my father’s, Giannotto 


the tisherman. When it became mine bv his death, I suddenlv wea- 
ried of my tame te, sold boat and nets, and with thoughts whe 


not understand, but which have brought vou here, took 











you ¢ \ 
wav to the Piazza A might of chance, begun with the whole of my 
theritance staked upon a throw, left me master of Nae 
never dreamed ot | became a gay signore It seeu | that 
my soul had gone out of me spirit, demomiack if you w 
had taken possession I no recoguized myseit l passed 


age altered, mv gait, inv hu 





foran equal with the best-bo 











mour One strong teeung alone predominated—an insane hatred to 
the rank in which you were born, Francesea ! t st ce, too, 
that I tried to pe its nianners I wuEht the palace vou have st 
left, and filled it with costly luxuries And then tu crew upo 
me the desire to humiliate that rank—to pluck down to mvself so 
one of its proud and cher daughters—suc s vou! 





Francesca muttered something between her teeth, and tolded her 


smal] arms over her bosom 





I crossed to Florence with this sule intention Unknown and t 
imvited, I entered the } ace at the tete of ti Bobol, a au looks 
, ‘ ' 
around for a victim. You were the proudest and most beautiuul. 1 


chose vou and you are here 


Paletto looked at with a smile, and never sunbeam was more 





unmixed with shadow than the smile winch answered It ¢ the pes 


of Spimola‘’s daughter 














“My Paletto! she sa *vyou have eso ot r na the 
look of one, and T am vour bride Let us return to the ‘ 

‘T have no palace but this '” he s striking fits ‘ uN 
of iron upon tle side of the gondola. * You have not heard out 
my vis 

ancesca sat with 4 face t 
This mght, at play, I lost ire dismussed, my 
palace belongs to another, and with this bark wien 1 had re} 


’ » aa ‘ ’ rr 
chased, Lam once more Paletto the fisherms 


\ shght heave of the bosom ot the fair llorentine was her only 
response to this astoi ding a ouncement at eves turned si 
from the face of the tisherman d txing at entiv on some init 
far out in the Adria k, she sat sile notionless a cold 

lam a ma Francesca said Paletto after ay se Ww 
the utter stillness of the lagoon around them, seemed like a susper 
sion of the breathing of nature, and “ Thave not gone thr 
nsane dream without some turning aside of the heart. Spite ol nivst 


I loved vou. and | could not dishonour v« 


Frat cesca 


The small, dark brows of e Flore f owere t i silke 
lashes they overhung seemed starting from Dene wr loreneat 
Her eves flashed tire below 

* Bene? said Paletto, msing to his feet, * one word more while 
we ave silence around us and are alone You are free to leave me, 
and I wall so far repair the wrong I have done vou, as to po the 
way. It will be daviight in an hour 1! to the povernour’s palace 
announce your birth. declare that vou were torced trom vour lather 
¥ brigands, and claim his protection The world will beheve ve 


and the consequences to myself [ will suffer im suence 


With a sudden, convulsive motion, Francesca thrust out he 





and po nted a single finger toward Venice Paletto bent to hus oar 

















and quivering in every seam bene ath its blade, the gondola spe do 
its wav The steel prow struc k fire on the granite steps ot t ig 
22a, the superb daughter of Spinola stepped over the tre oy sie 
snd with a half-wave of her hand, strode past the | ot St. Mark 
and approached 1 at the palace-gate And as figure 
was lost among the arabesque columns shaded from the moe 





Paletto’s lonely gondola shot ence more silently and slowly trom 





s. POW 
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} NOTICES OF MILITARY ADVENTURE. 

|: 

LE CARRE DES MORTs. 

{ ‘Tue horrours of war have been detailed in almost infinite va- 
nety—atlording themes of inexhaustible abundance tor the moralist, 


" 
] 


| the poet, the historian and the romancer Yet it may well be con 


! ceived that the whole is, as yet, very far from being told; that the 


| capalulities of the subject have, by no means, been worked out im 


}all their frightful and wonderful extent Much there must be of 


} suflermg—ot mortal anguish on the battle-tield—which never has 


been and never can be told, because the sufferers have found rehet 
trom their torments only in death lean um iwine suc h, among the 





‘) wounded wretches left to perish on the plain of some great contest 


| when the ude of strife has swept far from the spot where it com 


menced ; when the tliht for lite and the hot pursuit have wiluried 


away the surviving thou and the silence of the war-teld 





roken only by tue siuirreks and groans of those who have been struck 


down, and who cast around the dying eves in vain lor the a 





of succour, with hope that struggles agaist disappomtment to the 














ist, nor vields until the lite is vielded too Lean imagine agonies 
ot mind and body, si " ‘ d place, t ke of w h s 
ever ber rece i record ¢ ‘ ‘ I ew 
i n spt i tie ne re can be « voven 
v the looks and tones of actual sutle d mocks © techie 
etlorts ot 1 pen to ve them ullerance 
Abundant such details of suffe st have been the disas 
trous can un Na con m Rus oO atin tue me su 
trous portion of t campatyr e retreat from Moscow | 
iu Dbiished na ative ol the retreat are tuul ot them b ow \ 
ind more ort t dents must have occurred anal foun 
chromeler' (4 ‘ sands and tens of thousa s who “t ‘ 
erished o ost vi sf © Was re ‘ ' . ‘ 
iad survive Mi hav ent ed sont \ 
« voice Of Which Is how s ed lore ve 
1} ve bee lew to these retlec ons ! con si 
vith a highl ite ent Pre rentieman who serve t 
ful campa ar id | © perso know ledve of the | 
ittended the retreat Qh these he deserite io me a ‘ 
iss , l t ts ‘ it { weve Tt ‘ 
some of so appalline a nature Is al te re ctant eve 
pea 1? 1 anne Irie 5 i ‘ ‘ em ‘ 
ce mous of a je mica ‘ i ‘ etl ve ple ‘ , 
re cTs | cre Was One NOVE ol jess Trem i ae vi 
the others, yet sor ( ess stronglv marked by the } ely ‘ 
stocreate noy ul sensatic moti ad oot the Cac ‘ 
‘ mt t whi ways accom es e Knowledct t i 
sulfermg and death, whe Ne have oO pers i interest ‘ 
on to, the suflerers 
It is knows ) who campaign 1 (ussia, that 
the ordinary disasters of retreat rough an enemy count 
sere, in thi st eo, i v ted thie tense sever 
cold " t ol t titndes ‘aho pe d, there wer 
thousands § K beneath its rigo vl t fds that k eneath 
the lances « the ( ossacks Vet the assa sol these roy su 
ours of the desert were fea vy destructive Hlover sma 
inds around the divisions of the retreating Fre men, and neve 
failing to strike whenevera su party of the enemy became se ated 
from the main t y ! i Ss wer ALN 
ecomin treque t ‘ it t Xa ot cise 
the increasing want of vis s—there w » pss ole ‘ 
resisting or escaping the attacks. We mounted On the Heet 
and hardy coursers of the Vkra ec, ( Wa the ra tv 
movements that t seemed to spr frau © cart ry s 
are ing whet pected ‘ re oe s \ i 
1ecclerityvt t dened } s t, eve t ‘ ad tara ‘ I ' 
men had been able to attempt lor them ‘ © was t 
one resource To kee OSC\V as o- 
ittucked by the ¢ sSacKs form ( ‘ nN ‘ 
Ys v ¥ ] at ‘ ‘ t suet aul maich ‘ l ist j} ® t 
HIETM SSC 1 Ht t ) ted ‘ 

















( s ‘ ont Vus sf tha a t y 
caving thousands ot eu rit stifle 0 ss t 
s of Cossacks swee gv around tim ‘ the 
ré ready to s UP eve stragvier, whom [a ‘ 4 
‘ tr salety sOlated proures sel ited trom silt yw 
I ‘ n bod passcad wot a there s so uc the 
\ ad naned sfeppe wh i tueVv hac raverst The « 1 Was 
dreadi at A driving storm ol sne Vas W ‘ d., to 
Alich that tense os ad giver ‘ uv vy ot \l ot 
e Tremotest verac tre orize ‘ mR « ¢ be eer 
. eh the snow if 2 rthe ter < ea v 
i troop of Cossacks. w ‘ ‘ 1 l vader 
It nts to the carn ¢ ( stance al iway cour 
scross the plaim im the direction of his spe \s they mach 
ey see with grim delight that a b not ri en before 
them—but these t seems re pre; reds {« the attack Diu 
s e ws lormed—tie onets at « ‘ The Cossacks ga 
round amd round, asi seCning fora y tye to attaca thie 
Frenchmen stand firm, prese 7 eN where a bol steady 
front, Which seems to dash the « we ol the ints Mean 
time the snow comes cown in wreaths, and is fas? gathering im 


wiite masses onthe dark uniforms of the brave Frenchmer 


ra ro nearer every mormne 


and round the Cossacks whee! 


human citade LOL a Misact is 





yet nota hand is stirred in 


fired, although every siot might tel! At length the leader of the 


Cossacks shouts **torward to the charge; and with a rosh they 


fling themselves upon the--dead At the first shock, the foremost 





rank of Frenchmen falls, a row of stitfened corses, on the plain 
© 1 





hev had been frozen to death, there where thev stood ; and there, 


perhaps, they would have stood, until the next summer's heat had 
given relaxation to their rigid muscles, but for the wild attack of the 


terce desert warrours 4 





INCIDENTS IN REAL LIFR, 


A MODERN MESSALINA, 


Tue archives of the police of Paris furnish the details of a mot 











extraordinary narrative, the authentieity of whe Ss unquestioned 
For many years, Monsieur de La Reva ul discharged, to the 
sutistac nott publek, th thes of tenant neral of poly 
when suddenly a ret Kable pan was] tier rut Paris 
by the una ib! sappeara of several individuals. During 
a period of four months, twenty-six young men, the voungest not 
more than seventeen, and the ¢ st not twenty vear f age, had 
hsappeared, leaving ther famrhbes meonsolable att tr loss Mys 
ter sand contra v rut rs were crrenlate if rel ten thee 
tter i the f ‘ ! whieh en prived 
this mat f four or t t youn nt sons of cabmet 
" rs a furnitur I tl story, that 
ié ij .w +wos { | not thet rt 
| is ors sre \ } y bathon tauly 
nhuman ! a rs afl t lhwe v nm the il 
ot mal « ty ‘ . ne ! ! it rucified 
Say This absur mise, fortunately, dul not prev to any 
ext 
n sitm j .f i all ¢ city 
{. t tir hing, who 
“ i toll by ! ' ex 
pres . eation reot tt ‘ time 
rep ns ' “ i was vi \ by ‘ 
\ } ott \ } 7 
La Rey : t re! ! ver 
! ! “ ' < . “ ‘ there, te 
sent for on flicers of his es ' 1 Lerot 
fn ' ines “ boen of ser 
\ ’ 1 " i j Appeares 
' ' tof \ , ress ‘ 
“er ' Tr vl romises of 
r : hat Le ' t t ! aly 
“ t ! Niet . ra I nivstery x 








. It ' rink t patriarch, wi 
“ | ve sn ficed his i. Batgovem t vs 

it the ends hatt l l » render vou 
satistac rva nt al ! 

Leecog did not ex ' farther M La Rey who 
regard hut is fis te ! him w ian ture 
which sient vat be hen powers to CORrry 

cline ntoel \ was mie mot the 4 

‘ nn i “ ‘ v1 resort ot tale 

ph ekhey of wh mit \ ted number of 

the tat lu } Ww tr had a natural son, ot 
“ mh wWisive ' t teu ! I i whose ¢ 

ea ni had hbimesett ter 1 \ man, who was 

hy ‘ " s Ry W \w on act nt of 

' rer vivgeouty f his « “ markahble for his 

‘ Ite was al t x! \ bet nator nm quick 

tt \ pn t ! { hewise, to 

faveur ft rowth of Corpo ! t The young Lecog 

yvsessed a fine and handsome externour, and re homself more 

entieman ot tw tv-five than ala I en 

L. Eveile. w se real name was | mre t ‘ trom the bounty 
f hos fa roa it « {flatter the vanity of a young man Hlis 
~ppomntments were of the first order, an s graeetul person was 
set off with thes of the most costiv and tashonal manutacture 
Bot he was permitted to venture it deat bite Lecog knowme, too 
Wwe to what dangers tit your hen Were expo fon the streets 
of Pars; and, on all his promenad \ ) Lby the spies of 
his aties ma father 

On t day of the iterview tween Ta Rewme and the elder 
Lecog, already de rity 1 latter, on ret ! anne t himself 
pw . The « ference was] " m hour alterwar 
the newhbours (at st those off fotminine gender) were more 
than ever struck with the appearance of PT Eweilie, as he left the howe 
nt most ber t ttir Ties tin went forth unattended 
He wore about his neck an round th rown of his hat, chamns of 

and plated ornaments, wh two wateles buy it bes fob, ane 

‘ she proceeded, th ' “ “ i] spurse was filled 

i what was u t ry mr (for they l “] Femained 
A secret) w to the young and mdsome TU kive ow an 
out of the house at ditl-rent hours j four consecutive days 
without (+ ine cscorte OV his lather, or any {1 trends who be 
for ver t | t { yrapeany i I have sand, that 
I Eveile, in a thom to miars 3s benuty of person, was giftes 
nan etuiunont depres, With & hoperceplions, courage, prudence and 
cnowledge of the world. ‘I secret conversation which he bad 
held with his father had roused h u 1; and he had readily 
seen how much hanour L profit w i eto hin, of he could 

1 im unrave tv, lor the Denetit of t nl ol pohee, the 
mystery of th sappearanes of »1 vy Vv men Having 
consequently, atuged himsell luxur \ i came the son of 
wealthy parents, he promenaded t t ys, the Tuileries 
when they were open, and t ‘ partments of the Palars 
Rova la oq had rea ve et that the young men, whose 
disappearance had excited so m “ t him nointo the 
anare of sore t ( ulantr ind that the mtihyw hthey 
were decoved, had been a pretty woman Ite had oO loresee 


that, in exposing hrs son to an encounter with this female, whoever 
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she might be, he ran the risk of subjecting him toa similar fate; but ] 
| 


I’Eveille had been duly placed upon his guard, and the father relied 
much upon his tact, prudence and self-possession. | 

On the fifth day, about three in the afternoon, the young Lecoq, | 
in all the bravery of his new attire, was walking upon the terrace | 
bordering the water, in the garden of the Tuilleries, when he encoun- 
tered a female of extraordinary beauty, who passed quite near him. | 
She walked by herself, but seemed to be followed, at a respectful | 
distance, by a sort of governess. The age of the young lady might 
be from twenty-two to twenty-five. She was elegantly dressed, 
and her air and figure presented a model of grace. L'Eveille eyed, 
with interest, her delicately-rounded figure and spirited features. 
His glances were not lost; and looks of unequivocal tenderness were 
exchanged for his own. The presentiment came over him, that he 
was on the road to an adventure. ‘Can this be the girl,” he asked 
himself, ‘for whom I have been watching?’ To re-assure himself, 
he slackened his pace, went on again, and then returned, and finally 
sat himself down on one of the banks facing the Champs-Elysees, 

He had not been ten minutes in this position, before he saw the 
elderly female, who accompanied the young lady, stroll toward him, 
and, after making one or two turns, seat herself on the bank by his 
side. Salutations were at once interchanged, as politeness demanded. 
Conversation ensued, and our malicious young hero, who now be- 
gan to suspect that the game was in his own hands, inquired of the 
governess, who was the young lady she accompanied ? 

“Ah, sir!” replied she, “ the history of my mistress is almost a 
romance.” 

“A romance!” repeated I’ Eveille; “ you interest me. 
tress, then, is—” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the duenna, with a confidential air; “my mis- 
tress is, indeed, that interesting young person, whom all Paris yet 
talks about; and, since the publick voice has informed you who she 
is, I will not pretend to make any mystery of her story.” 

“ Proceed, old babbler, proceed,” said I’ Eveille; and he approached 
nearer to the governess. 

“You must know, my dear sir,” said the latter, “that the father 
of my mistress was a distinguished Polish prince, who came to Paris 
expressly with the view of ruiming the reputation of a young 
tradeswoman of the Rue Saint Dennis. 
bet, as we afterward learned, which he had made in his own country. 
The profligate noble won his bet. He degraded the object of his de- 
ception. My mistress was born. At the sight of his child, the 
Polish prince, rallying the better part of his nature, burst into tears, 
and fell at the feet of his victim. ‘I will go,’ he exclaimed, * and 
prostrate myself before my sovereign. He will consent to our union. 
Believe thy lover, who swears it. Adieu!’ He departed, and was 
never seen afterward. The common rumour was, that he was as- 
sassinated by brigands. You perceive, young man, how heaven, 
sooner or later, avenges outraged virtue. The Polish monarch having 
become informed of the unworthy conduct of the prince, desired to 
make all the reparation in his power. He sent couriers to Paris. 
Alas! the young tradeswoman of the Rue Samt Dennis was no more; 
but her daughter, sir, her daughter survived—the daughter whom 
you saw walking before me, and whom the Polish monarch has 
made sole inheritress of the estates of the prince, her father. Ac- 
cordingly, my mistress is at this day the wealthiest heiress in Paris 
Happy he who shall espouse her!” 

“Happy, indeed, he who can make himself acceptable!” said 
l’Eveille, with a deep sigh. 

“Ha! young man, to make oneself acceptable, it is only neces- 
sary to try.” 

L’ Eveille here feigned an innocent embarrassment. 

* And how is one to do that?” 

Ah! you are too inquisitive. For a lad of spirit, such as you ap- 
pear to be, you ask some singular questions. Good-day, sir.” 

“One word more,” exclaimed |'Eveille, playing the passionate 
lover to admiration, considering he was a debutant both in the art 
of the police and of Cupid—‘‘ one word more, I conjure you.” 


Your mis- 


The governess, who had risen, again seated herself. 

It was now the turn of l'Eveille to speak. He assured the 
governess, with the most perfect coolness and consummate inge- 
nuity, that he was the son of a physician, a wealthy citizen of Mans, 
and had been sent to Paris to attend the lectures at the University. 
“ Here it is ten days,” said he, “since | have been in this country. 
My father has spared no money to enable me to cut a figure. Ihave 
two hundred pistoles in my purse, a costly chain to my watch, rings 
on my fingers; and, egad! I mean to let people see that aman may 
be a man of parts, and yet have money to spend, and know how to! 
spend it, too. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” responded the old woman. She chuckled, both 
from pleasure and from pity. ‘ Did ever one see such a green-horn ?” 
thought she to herself. She took the hand of I'Eveille, and said, 
You have completely won my heart, and I entertain for you a real 
affection. I will prove it. Listen. My mistress has just seen you. , 
You struck her fancy, and she persuaded me to find out who you 
were. Iam charmed that she has made so good a choice. This 
evening, be at the great porch of the church of Saimt-Germain- 
U Aurerois ; there I will meet you, and, from all appearances, bring 
you favourable news. Do not fail to make your appearance in your 
best attire, for you will lose your chance, if you come before my 
mistress in the suit of a poor student.” 

With this conversation, they separated. In his joy, l’Eveille hardly 
touched the ground. Without doubt, he had discovered the wretch, | 
who had been the means of luring to their destruction, the young 
men who had disappeared from their homes. He hastened to rejoin 
his father, and apprised him of all that had taken place. Lecoq 
shared the hopes and the suspicions of his son; but, amid the pros- | 
pect of success, his paternal tenderness awoke the latent fear of his | 
heart. He trembled at the peril which the young man was about to 
encounter ; and, to diminish it in a degree, he gathered together the | 
agents of the police, explained to them briefly the nature of the du- 
ties required of them, and, above all, besought them to keep as near 
as possible to his son; but not, however, in a manner to defeat the 


| 


detachment, that nothing should go wrong, which might have been 


It was in consequence of a) 
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As soon as it was dark, !'Eveille, more splendidly attired than 
| ever, presented himself at the place appointed. As the gates of the 
church were about being closed, an old woman, poorly habited and 
hooded, issued from the porch, and, casting furtive glances around 
her, soon recognised |'Eveille, and made signs to him to follow. 

“T should hardly have recognised you,” said the young man; 
“what habiliments!” 


“They are those of prudence, my son,” was the reply. ‘I would Ht 


‘not like to be found out by the numerous admirers of my mistress, 

who, enraged at not being able to gain me over to their interests, are 
so many spies upon my steps. Heaven preserve us! Our house is 
surrounded by these coxcombs, as a hive is by bees. But come, let 
us make haste; and, by way of precaution, let me put this bandage 
over your eyes. It is a delicate attention, which is practised by all 
our young Parisians, whenever they attend their lady-loves im this 
manner. Consent; for 1 am sure that Mademoiselle Jabirouska 
(for that is the name of her you go to see) will be flattered by the 
compliment, and thank you for it, my handsome friend.” 

“No, no,” said I’ Eveille, in reply to this invitation, “I will put on 
no bandage. My papa has positively forbidden me.” 

“ Well, come along, then,’’ said the old woman, anxious to bring 
the affair to a conclusion ;’’ since your papa has forbidden it, I will 
not let my mistress be angry.” 

They walked on, the female keeping some paces ahead of the 
young adventurer, while the spies of Lecoq followed cautiously in 
the rear. ‘The matter appeared to be in the train of successful ac- 
complishment. They passed through the streets of |'Arbre-Sec and 
la Monnaie—traversed by a circuitous route those of Betizy, La- 
vandiéres, Mauvaises Paroles, Deux-Boules, and Jean-Lambert, 
and finally came to a stop in Orfevres-street, which is not the least 
hideous of this black and infected quarter of the city. The house 
before which they rested was of sutliciently respectable appearance, 
but the old woman intimated to l'Eveille that her mistress did not 


‘take up her residence there constantly, but, as it belonged to her, 


she had thought proper to receive him there—whereupon she said 
she would apprise the young lady of the arrival of her gallant. ‘The 
old reprobate departed, and |'Eveille remaimed with a firm heart, 
waiting for her return. His father, to encourage him, although he 
himself shook with agitation, crossed the street, and silently pressed 
his hand. He had hardly parted from his son, when the old woman 
returned, and renewed her entreaties that the young man would 
permit her to bandage his eyes; but being unable to vanquish 
his objections, she introduced him without more altercation into 
the fatal mansion. L’Eveille was well armed. He advanced through 
the profound darkness, half mistrusting lest he should be suddenly 
attacked. But no enemy presented himself; and the young adven- 
turer soon found himself in a magniticent apartment lighted with 
wax candles and splendidly furnished 

A sofa, covered with crimson velvet, and ornamented with letters 
of guld, occupied one side of the room, and upon this sofa reclined, 
in a most graceful déshahille, the daughter of Prince Jalrrouskt, 
Mademoiselle Jabirouska. At the right of the stranger she ar- 


ranged, with a hand sparkling with brilliants, the floating folds of 


her open robe, saluted the young man with a gracious smile, and 
dismissed the duenna with a rod. Poor l'Eveille was quite enchaut- 
ed. * 1am l'Eveille (the Wide Awake),”’ he said, * and yet am I 
indeed awake’ Even m this perilous situation, the young man 
had the courage to be amused with a play upon words. But in fact, 
in spite of all his cleverness and knowledge of the world, he quite 
lost his presence of mind. The view of this beautiful girl completely 
fascinated him. He was enchained with admiration. The youthful 
spy, the crafty son of Lecoq, all at once forgot the part he came to 
play. He, who intended to entrap, was himself entrapped. As he 
gazed in speechless wonder on the bright creature before him, 
she rose and presented him her hand, which he covered with kisses 
‘Their eves met, and each understood the burning mitelligence they 
conveyed L'Eveilie was but mortal, and he soon lost all con- 
sciousness of danger, as well as all recollection of the object of his 
enterprise, 

In the meanwhile, the father was in the street with his attendants, 
waiting inpatiently fer the concerted signal, which was to be the 
notice for their entrance mto the house. Not hearing any signal, 
he finally made one hunself, by firing off a pistol. Even under the 
blandishments of Mademoiselle Jabirouska, the voung ['Eveulle 
started at the sound. ‘The noise recalled his energies, and brought 
him to himself. Shortly afterwards the prince's daughter withdrew ; 
and |’Eveille protited by her absence to examine the chamber. He 
attempted to untold a screen, but the leaves seemed nailed together 
He shook them forcibly, when one of them fell and revealed a high 
and secret closet, where, ranged upon twenty-six plates of silver lay 
the heads of twenty-six young men, dissected, and preserved ma 
manner as astonishing as it was frightful. Here was a spectacle for 
the voluptuary! And the young Lecog, his lips yet warm with the 
kisses of his unknown fair one, opened them with the utterance of 
a cry of horrour and consternation. He approached the window, but 
in the excitement of his terrified fanev, he fancied he saw, through 
the glass, other trunkless heads fix upon him their flaming eves 
With hands clasped, hair on end, and features paler than those of 
the dead around him, the appalled youth sunk upon his knees. 

At this moment, the window was broken through with a loud 
crash, and the elder Lecog, followed by the agents of the police, 
rushed into the appartment. Alarmed at the silence of his son, 


, and believing him to have been assassinated, the father had bravely 


forced an entrance into the accursed mansion, by means of a seal- 
ing-ladder. This opportune temerity was the means of saving, in 
etlect, the life of 'Eveille, for immediately upon the noise made by 
| Lecog and his attendants, in enterng the chamber, Mademoiselle 
' Jabirouska, escorted by four ruffians, armed to the teeth, hurried into 
the apartment. But the policemen were too numerous for them. Re- 
}sistance was useless, and the four bandits, as well as the girl, their 
jaccomplice, were immediately put into irons and contined. Altera 
iclose examination of the building, no other imate was discovered 


Now for the explanation of this remarkable narrative. An asso- 
ciation of malefactors was formed, all persons who had been doomed 
to the gibbet or the gallows. ‘The chief of the band had organized 
his plan as follows: A rich, but abandoned English woman, whom 
{he had encountered in his travels, served as a lure for the young 
{men, who were abducted. ‘These untortunates, after having been 
jenuced to their ruin by this modern Messalina, who appears 
j}to have been a sort of monomaniack in the indulgence of 


put them to death, separated the head from the body. The latter 


success of his enterprise. Finally, he put himself at the head "been her passions, were delivered over to the assassins, who, having 


prevented by his superintendence. 


was sold to the students of anatomy, while the head, having been. 


‘| prepared and embalmed, was valuable at that time in Germany, inthe 


| pursuit of a science, which has since become somewhat fashionable 
| —we allude to the science, of which Gall and Spurzheim were the 
principal propagators. 

The government were apprehensive of the effect of the divulgation 
of such a series of crimes. They adopted prompt measures for the 
‘condign but secret punishment of the culprits. The wretches 
were hung; and the alarm, which had been raised in Paris by the 
abduction of so many promising young men, gradually subsided, 

and was forgotten. z 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


| I~ noticing the present exhibition of this institution, we think our 
readers will be surprised to find that, out of three hundred and 
thirty-seven works in the several branches of painting, sculpture 
and engraving, not one of the works of Allston, Morse, Weir, Sully, 
Wall, Harding, Cummings, Doughty, Bennett, Fisher, Ward, or 
Hoyle, is to be found in the catalogue. Whether this is mere acci- 
dent. or design, we are at a loss to determine. But certain we are, 
if this course prevails in future exhibitions, a serious injury will re- 
| sult both to the arts and the artists; for, without works of older 
and abler heads, the desire of young artists to produce a flashy 
effect by superficial means, and the approbation which such works 
will receive from the publick, will immediately become visible in 
future exhibitions. Honest and impartial criticism may do much 
toward correcting this evil; but one good picture, by the hand of a 
first-rate artist, is worth more than all the remarks we can publish 
ina month. We therefore earnestly recommend to those having 
the management of the Academy, to procure works of this deserip- 
tion, even if they are obliged to pay for the use of them. In the 
meantime we will endeavour, as far as lies in our power, to remedy 
this fault, by a frank and honest avowal of our views respecting che 
several works now presented to the publick; merely premising, 
that, as we intend to notice every work in the catalogue, (and they 
are very numerous.) we must necessarily be brief, very brief, with 
all second and third-rate pictures 

No. 1. A Fisherman. Inskeep.—This is a sketch, by an English 
artist; and, as a sketch, is a beautiful production. We admire the 
ease and repose of the figure, and the quiet tone which pervades the 
whole picture. We must, however, caution our younger artists 
against imitating the off-hand and slovenly manner in which it is 
executed. 

No. 2. Portrait of a Gentleman. E. D. Marchant.—There is a 
fidelity and truth in the drawing and effect of this artist’s heads, 
which we should be pleased to find more common in the works of 
his associates. His colouring, however, might be much improved 
by a more juicy and less opake appearance. 

No. 3. Portrait of a child. F. B. Ladd.—Not a pleasing picture. 

No. 4. Smugglers. J. Burford.—If painted by a young beginner, 
gives promise of better things; but if by one of much experience, 
is inexcusable, from bad drawing and careless finish. 

No. 5. Lord Ullin’s daughter. G, Oakley.—The general effect is 
injured by a multitude of broken lights; and the spray of the sea, 
as it beats over the rocks, has too much the appearance of drifting 
snow. Indeed, we have seen so many excellent pictures from th 
hands of this artist, that we are somewhat surprised he should 
have exhibited one so very inferiour to those in former exhibitions 
But errours of this kind will occur, or Milton would never have pre- 
ferred Paradise Regained to Paradise Lost. 

No. 6. Portraits of two children. E. Mooney.—This is a work of 
real merit, and does the young artist great credit. The composition, 
light and shade, and drawing, are all managed with care and skil! 
The colouring, however, is rather hard and cold, and not as glowing 
as we should like to see ina subject of this description. It wants 
mellowness, and that intermingling of tints, which gives so much 
richness to the works of Reubens, Reynolds and others. However, 
he is young, and has ample time and talents to adopt and perfect a 
more fascinating style. 

No. 7, Landscape and figures. P. Grain.—A very fair picture, 
but rather hard and formal in its execution. This artist should 
study nature more, and books and engravings less. 

No. & Portrait of a gentleman. E. D. Marchant.—About the 
same as No, 2. 

No. 9. Girl with grapes. 
cimen of painting. 

No. 10. Heads. F. B. Ladd.—Ditto. 

No. 11. Head of St. John. J. E. Freeman.—This young artist 
has just returned from Rome, and produces this and several others 
as evidences of his improvement while abroad. As a piece of colour- 
ing, (and that is what, we believe, he aims at, almost exclusively 
it is certainly a most capital picture. We have rarely seen such 
clearness, warmth and transparency, in the shadows of flesh, as 
are exhibited in this head. Nor are the lights neglected, for they 
possess equal merit in tone, breadth and mellowness. His drawing 
is somewhat defective, and his red drapery sticks too much like a 
plaster to the shoulders. Nor is the name very appropriate, as it 
gives the spectator but a feeble idea of the patience, humility and 
fervent zeal of the great herald of man’s redemption. 

No. 12. Landseape. J. F. Kensett.—A very fair production from 
a young engraver; a little too green, however, to be a good repre- 
sentation of nature. 

Nos. 13 and 14. Portraits of boys. C. A. Folsom.—Crude, and 
not artist-like. 

No. 15. Portrait of Dr. F. Foresti. S. Gambardella.—Well drawn, 
very expressive and effective; but rather smuffy and unnatural! in 

! colour 

No. 16. Capture of Fort Casmir. A. D. O. Browere.—A singular 
combination of humour, extravagance and caricature. 

No. 17. Portrait of a gentleman. Miss Fairfield —Very impo- 
| litely hung so high, no one can see it. From the casual glimpse we 
| could get at it, we are led to believe it possesses more merit than our 
| gentle men artists are willing to allow. 


J. H. Shegogue.—Not a first-rate spe- 


(Te be continued.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES I TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. Mr. A. P. Heinrich.—We commend to the favourable attention 
¥ : a en of our musical readers, the beautiful waltz on our last page, by Mr 
= Pal | A. P. Heinrich. We have rarely had the opportunity to enrich the 


BOOK TABLE. 
* Mr. Young's Discourse on the Life and Character of Dr. Bowditch.” — 


This is one of the most interesting and eloquent biographical sketches 


of the day. The subject is well known as a mathematician of great 
eminence, and the indefatigable translator of La Place’s ‘ Mecanique 
Celeste.” But it is the “ Practical Navigator” of Bowditch, on which 
his claims to the gratitude of posterity chiefly rest. This work, 
which he issued in 1900, at the early age of twenty-three, has been 
of immense service to the nautical and commercial interests of the 


country. When the simple fact is considered, that every vessel that | 


sails from the ports of the United States, from Eastport to New- 
Orleans, is navigated by the rules and tables of this book, and that 
it is extensively used in the British and French navies, the impor- 
tance of the labour may be appreciated. Mr. Young has done no 
small service to the cause of letters and of science, by his beautiful 
tribute to the memory of a great and good man. 

“ Dr. Humphrey's Foreign Tour.’—The experiences of a tour in 
Great Britain, France and Belgium, in the year 1835, are here given 
to the world, by the erudite President of Amherst College. We do 
not find in these volumes much information, which we could not 
have obtained, with little trouble, from the guide-books and statis- 
tical registers of London. The doctor appears to be something of 
an ultraist, in many of his views. His style is evidently hurried 
and diffuse, and occasionally homely and inelegant. The follow- 
ing specimen we take at random—*“ I wonder why Miss Martineau, 
or some other equally self-complacent tourist, don’t brag how much 
better fog they have in London than in New-York, and how much 
better smoke in Manchester than in Lowell.” Both the sentiment 
and the language of this extract would better become the theme of 
a pert Freshman, than the printed lucubratious of a grave and 
reverend president. 

“ The Hesperian ; or, Western Monthly Magazine.”’—This is the title 





of a new periodical from beyond the Alleghanies, edited by Messrs. | 


Wm. D. Gallagher and Otway Curry. Itis published at Columbus, 
Ohie, and the number before us, both in its mechanical execution 
and its original papers, is highly creditable to the taste and talent of 
that part of the country. The editors are favourably known as the 
authors of some spirited productions in verse. We welcome * The 
Hesperian,” and wish it long life and success. 

“ Love, a Novel ; by Lady Charlotte Bury.”—This is the lady who 
lately surprised her printer with a note, saying, * Why, sir, have you 
not given me any proofs of Love, of late?) T have waited with the 
utmost impatience.”’ And this is the work to which the fair novelist 
referred. Our readers may form a full and accurate idea of the 
whole work, from the following extract : 

“Of all the men who have ever touched the sulmect of love, not one knew 
what form it takes In Woman's breast, so well as Lord Byron; and even Ae 
Is sometimes at fault A woman only can paint the endless vaneties of the 
passion, as it exists In Various Women uncer Various stages of Its ravages, 
and of their several stations and situations.” So spake Miss Clermont one 
day to Lord Herbert, as she sat in a window, with a volume of the poet im 
her hand. * What do you say, Miss Clermont!” he asked, as he pulled his 
dog's ears till he made it scream, merely for idleness—* what horrid wea- 
ther it is; I cannot get one day's coursing.”—** Well, never mind the wea- 
ther; try to amuse yourself at home. Will you teach me billards ’” 
* With the greatest pleasure,” he answered, as if she had done hum the 
most essential service, by finding him, at that moment, a pleasurable occu- 
pation They proceeded to the biliiard-room. Lord Herbert chose a mace 
from the stand, and gave it her,” ete. 









And so on, through some six hundred mortal pages—recking with 
the “crambe bis repenta” of the pseudo-fashionable novels of London. 





THE DRAMA. 


Park rHeatre —During Mr. Forrest's engagement. Bulwer’s 
new play of ** The Lady of Lyons” was produced with marked suc- 
cess—Mr. Forrest sustaining the principal character, Claude Mel- 
notte, in a masterly manner. ‘This play is, as everybody knows, tor 
everybody has either seen or read it, a story of “love and pride.” 
A production which the Harpers have published, the Park company 
performed, and the New-York Mirror noticed, it is needless to say 
must be as familiar to the publick as ** household words.” There- 
fore, it is unnecessary to say anything of its lnerary and dramatick 
merits at the present moment. ‘The poce was well sustained through- 
out m the representation. Mrs. Richardson's Pauline was the best 
thing we have seen her do since her return to the Park theatre 
Miss Cushman gave us a chaste delineation of the Widow Melnotte ; 
and Mrs. Wheatley of Madame Des« happe lies. Placide, as General 
Damas, acquitted hunself with his usual atulity; and Mr. Peter 
Richings, regardless of his usual good taste m apparel, reyoiced im a 
pair vl unexceptionatie Suwarrows, and went to his own wedding in 
a frock coat He deserved on that account alone to lose his nus- 
tress, and the audience were pleased excec dingly at that occurrence 
Mr. Wheatley’s exit in the last scene was a unique and droll aflair, 





and exerted much merriment 

National THEATRE.—Wallack has sailed * for England, ho '” 
to beat up recruits for the next season. Abundant kind wishes ac- 
company him. He is much esteemed on this side the water. Be- 


sides uniting the character of a gentleman with the quahties of the 





, in his wav, he has almost become 





first actor on the English stag 
“one of us.” His frequent visits to the United States during the 
last twenty years, his exertions to cater successfully for the publick 
amusement, have procured hin friends and admurers far and near. 
There are some rumours that the Woods, Celeste, and other stars 
will be engaged at the National. We will now have three American 
managers abroad—Stephen Pree, Maywood and Wallack. If the 
next season be not a brilliant one, it will be no fault of theirs 
Otympick THeatre —Mrs. Hamblin is the lessee of this theatre. 
She professes to conduct the Olvmpick on the plan of Madame Ves- 





tris's establishment in London has quite a good company; and 
we saw her perform Letitia Hardy, a few mghits ago, in the * Belle’s 
Stratagem.”’ in a manner that did hercredit. We should have been 
pleased with the piece ahtoue ther had it not been for the abundance 
of frock-coats, which greatly marred the etlect of the play. Lord 
George Courtney in a frock-coat'—Faugh! We wish the Olympick 
more success under its present direction than it met heretofore 
FRANKLIN THEATRE -—-This establishment is now under excellent 
management, and continues to do a good business. The company | 
1s an efficient one, and pieces are got up with remarkable care and 
in good taste } 


We hare received several literary contributions addressed “to C. F. HorrMan, 
| Esq., editor of the New-York Mirror.” It is due to the writers who may be |) Mirror with an original composition of higher merit. Mr. Heinrich 
expecting @ more particular answer to their communications, to state that MR. |! is a composer of genius, and an artist of rare attainments. Many 
HoFrrNAN wtthdrew from the editorial conduct of this journal some two months ||. . - 
| since. Eres SARGENT, jr., has recently been associated with the writer of || Of his pupils are now among the most distinguished amateurs of the 
|| thts peragraph, and upon him hereafter the full charge of the paper will devolve. |) country ; and all will bear testimony to his brilliant talents and his 
} Numerous favours from correspondents are on hand which shall meet with the || - ’ : 
|| arltest possible attention. ‘The sketches from ** Tyro” are interesting, but the || fine musical taste. But, like many persons of similar temperament 
style 1s alittle too complicated. Such mterlacings of diction and tntermt- 
nable perentheses we never undertook to thrid. Let him giwe his days and 
nights to Addison and Irving, and he may improve. There ts matter m him, || of pushing his way in the world. The truth of Johnson's cele- 
but he wents care and practice —* Julian” ts inadmissible —“ lone” ts of . 
course ever welcome.—Our correspondents must make due allowance for the 
delay of thetr communications. i “ Slow rises worth by poverty oppressed,” 
| The contents of this number are entirely original. | 
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! and genius, Mr. Heinrich has never been remarkable for the faculty 


brated line, 


is forcibly illustrated in the history of Heinrich. Although living 





'in an weal world of his own, devoting himself exclusively and un- 
MIR ROR. j, re mittingly to the cultivation of his favourite pursuit, with tones of 


- — ——— |} beauty “haunting him like dreams,” few men have experienced 
| SATURDAY. MAY 26, 1838 }} more of the harsh rebutls of fortune, or been oftener checked in their 


ene ae — | career by the sterner realities of life. His history has been one of 
5 as , |}, vierssitude, privation and adventure. But, under all circumstances 

International Copyright. —The subject of an international copy- |; . i . . 
. : ? : he has found, m musick, an unfailing refuge and a never-changing 

right 1s now before the patent committee of the Senate in Congress 

4 . jj fmend. It has been, in more senses than one, his support. Mr 
We belheve that every mtelligent literary man in the country re- 
. Heimnech is now somewhat past the meridian of life; but his facul- 
gards this measure as anact of essential importance to the | rosperity . 


tes are still in their prime, and neither years nor misfortune have 


of our growing literature rhe faciitation of our imtercourse with - : 
° , : chilled or soured a spirit naturally buovant and elastick, We can 
Great Britain, by means of a steam communication, renders the . 

: : conscientiously commend him to those in want of musical mstroe- 
measure still more essential and desirable. We shall be more than ae 
. , , \ tion, as a faithtiul and competent teacher, and a pertect master of 
ever flooded with English trash, te the exclusion and discourage- ‘ 
5 , the science he professes 
ment of all that is American, unless a breakwater is raised by means |i 











of an international copyright law. As an act of justice to British |} Afind own business —One of the natural promptings of a 
authors, it should be carried into effect with as little delay as pos- |! Pharasaical spirit is to prv into the business or conduct of others— 
= ot , t +} » Naw ith the “ 

sible. By the present svstem, they may be pillaged with the most |) ry x ipervise their actions and concerns, and administer gratuitous 
wanton disregard of their interests and re putation —their works may advice with re rd to their affairs erther spiritual or temporal We 
| be mutilated, meorrectly printed, or curtailed—and there is no re know of no surer proof of a small mind and an impertinent disposi- 

ire yt: ly J a 
dress for the imyury they may sustain Are we so basely depend- |! pion than t Ihe person who may profess conscientious seruples 
ent for our intellectual resources upon the forthcoming productions |) as an excuse for such conduct, if he will examine his own motives 
of English authors, as to persist in refusing to admit their nght to |g little more narrowly, mav find that he deceives himself deplorably 
dispose of what is as much their own property as if it were the pro- | [Je will often trace to at decent «nirit of intermeddiine or te on 
duct of their physical labour and handicraft }} unbecoming assumption of supenority what he is pleased to set down 
7 a - as = ea las the result of s anxiety for the weitare of a tellow-creature A 

ros fiacer-carden.—It Thom “vy, secdsinan and florist . , 

Hoge s fiower-garden It Thomas Hogg, seedsinan and florist, little knowledve of the world would teach such persons that they do 


’ t } ‘ttrick s H lat . *<s | 
be not brother to the Ettrck she pine rd, his relations are not le their mterference m what does 


infinitely more harm than good by 


ticeles . ls amor . , rite h he 3 - : 
poetical for he dwell among the very favourite haunts of the Muses not concern them They are far more likely to | spire unreserved 


, —- . ' } | Y } 

se nine ladies .W eheve, ¢ v end I 
[hese nine ladies were, we beleve, always very good frends with | disgust than to awaken the mind to a sense of errour or predispose 
he . “lora, and borr “d gifts from | ‘ ) the ’ , 
the godde ss Flora, and borrowed gilts from her altars to strew in the it to convichon of all the Paul Preys which infest society, the 


hwav their own vota Some of the choice » ich gift ’ 
pathway of their own votaries ome of the choicest ef such gifts || jratioal Paul Prey, who intrudes himself into your affairs without 
av be found m the garden of our mtelligent old friend with tl 
may be found in pare ° - sa it : d a the N- |) any claim of relations ip or even acquamtanceship, is the most tor- 
appropriate name, for he is anything but sirimish mm his ay pearance } P P 
re ; ! menting and contemptible 
and manner. lis age ys * hike a lusty winter, frosty but kindly" — — 
he reminds one of the aged sire in Burns's * Cotter’s Saturday || Srene in Broad “Why, Singleton! good morning, Single 
Night,” and he understands the best secret of politeness, for benevo- || ton. Where are vou posting mn sucha plebern harry’ ‘Pon honour, 
lence beams from every lineament of his countenance He has | it fatigues me to look at yvou—if ut doesn't, shoot me ”’—* Don't 


treasures of green-houses, filied with rare exoticks; flowers of | stop menow, mm dear fellow. [tis already hall-past one—boat starts 


every clime blush under the protecting-glasses, and shrubs that are | at two, and no mistake Tell them at the club that ['m off"— 
“not native to the soil” relieve the specks of pink and red and gold |! * OMT! stop, Singletor I shall positively cut vou, Singleton, if I 
by their delicious ground of green. Besides, there is an aloe there— | ever see you agam m such a hurry Now, tell me why vou are off, 
think of it! which is to blow this year. As this is a sort of centen- | and when you are off '"—* OFF in the Gireat Western, to be sure 
nial celebration, it may be expected to come off with great eelat. Of Hark! eu already letting off her steam, Good-by, Dawdle— 
the aloe’s blooming, it may most truly be said “such things don't |) good-by."—* But, Singleton, ar'n't you rashly penlling yourself! 


happen every day"—scarcely in every hfe, for this particular plant is 


It strikes me that that letting off of steam is avery alarming process.” 





probably older than its owner by nearly half a century, Go and see | —** Don't detam me ; farewell, Tm for the coronation "—* Sin 
it, ve drivers-out of a pleasant afternoon! Arrest your natty wagons | gleton ' ** Dawdle'"—* The races are over—the opera is over 
at the garden-gate and take a refreshing stroll among flower-beds, | the gay s¢ nous over—- and, egad, I'll be ower—over the sea and 
carrying with you some delicate plants as mementos to the expecting | far away !"—* Brave! come on then—the bell os ringing--no time 
fair! Stray thither, ve walkers-forth of a June evening, arm-in-arm | to lose. No matter for clothes; V'll share my valise with you 
with your dulemeas, and drink m the love-inspiring influences of the | Come, hurry, hurry !"—* Have with you! 
secon Pop your questions there, if you would be affirmatively an 
s . es . of 7 rian i Enelish pap trons th ( Se 
swered The place of “ these so many delights,”” may be found on ! e “gy "} An I paper mento that eque 
, oe . tr ceorcises } lt yer th o + ladies of 1 t 
the nght bevond Twenty-first street, on the Bloomingdale road, op- ia Ss - . * rage among te y ME dies of that 
counts 1 conse ence ot the queen's partia itv for rides On horse 


posite to a most out-of-repair temple of Vulean, on which is lettered 
» 49 } . tims vested yat ict a woul set th ample 
in most pecular orthography—" Horses neatley shod I ‘ tif Vietoria d only s« © example 











= of simak at 1 he would make the fortunes of all the tobacco 
The sublime and the Viculous. —The answer of the n chief | Mists in n i 
has often been admired, who, at one ol tue cour s held wath the seen, 
BALL-ROOM FTIQUETTE 
agents of the United States, on being mvited to take a chair, replied 
proudly, “ The earth is my mother ; [ will repose upon ber bosom. Mr. eprror—Some observations im the t Mirrer, relative to 
A good thing has been going the rounds of the ne wspapers, repre the law of the dance, remiuded me of an evil, which T wish some 
senting the ch racteristick reply of a western squatter to an inquiry of our dictators in matters of fashion and et juette would take into 
with regard to his place ot abode If it were not for the homelines serious ¢ sicerahlo I allude to the custom of bespeaking the 
of the language, it would exceed im sublirnity the eclebrated reply, reversion of a lady's hand, by which she may often be n to on 
of the savage chieftain it shows how narrow is the hne which | gage bersell some twenty cance vead, the same evening Phe 
divides the sublime from the mdiculous—for, mm this case, the etlect convenence of remembenng all the applheants is very annoying, 
arises from the irresistible confounding of the two. The sentiment | and ts treque the occasion of angry collisions between gentle 
is really loftv, while the manner in which it is conveved cannot fail men, When the ay is at loss tu deewe which of the contesting 
to provoke asmile. ** Mister, where is vour house ’” asked a curious | parties has the honest clam to her hand I know, it is true, that 
traveller of a hali-horse and half-allwator squatter ** Tlouse, eh nmanv of our la © bela void this difficulty, by keeping a 
do vou think that I'm one of them sort Stranger! I sleeps im the snitten list of the gentlemen with whom they are engaged to dance ; 
government purchase —I eats raw bear and builalo, and dmaks out | bul us course omjectic je, both from its ostentation and its 
of the Mississippi!” iwkwardne The svstem of pre-engagmg ts also untatr, irom the 
opportunity it gives tae brisk, | thing beau, who comes early to the 
Clean Baths —One ot the best signs of the retinement and clean- sall, to may - l forestall all the beauty of attraction of the 
liness ola populace may be foond m the number and neatness of room Ho \ ton, When son of mv really agree ible rentoomen 
their bathing establishments. A suitable reproof was admimstered || friends have asked my hand “for the next dance have | been 


the other day, by a gentleman, who, at a certain bathu g-plac e, Was | mortified to tell them that I was engared for the next sixteen co- 





shown to a bath where, apparently, the water which serve d the last |! tillions; and, in all probalulity, the sixteen, who had taken ad 
occupant, remained unchanged. Drawing upon Joc Miller for a || tage of this intolerable heense, were persons wholly waditlere 
practical jest, the gentleman inquired of the bath-keeper, with an |) me, if not actually repulsive. Under the existing laws of 
air of innocent simplicity —* Pray, sir, where is it people go to wash || dance, we are compelled to submut to this grievance Cana no ow 


oe 


after bathing here !! find a remedy ’ Fone: 
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X% Grace notes short and accented. Copyright secured. 
1a ll Boz savs of a man with a flushed face, that if he were really not in the ** No, gentlemen, no—you shall not hunt. Fish. if vou like.” sa - 
Mr Yn. : = 
rigima f iscellany habit of drinking rather more than was exactly good for him, he might have day. Monsieur de Montmorin to the paces of 1 s the Fifteenth. The ces 
= brought an action against his countenance for libel, and have recovered t Khim at his word A magnificent w “rcame every day t ‘ 
Copper? once compared the interest excited by watching a certain poll heavy damages his pittance under the windows of the palace of Fontainebleau, of why 
tician’s career, to that which ts felt on witnessing a duck hunt—the prince! \ Western paper says, the great and mysterious German traveller, now M. de Montmorin was governour. Gur young madcaps threw out th 
i . 1 1! me up - ‘ ‘ ; 
pal curiosity being to guess, when the duck dives, where will cou 4} nthe Western country, Fritz der Rowwow, has established a club of good windew an enormous hook, well-baited, and the beast was caucht lke 
The planet Jupiter now appears in the evenings, when the atmosphere ts fejlows, called “ the Bowwoweians There will, no doubt, be a great bark 
clear, remarkably resplendent, presenting &@ pecatia Hiianey of aspect ing at the first meeting Re s tantiallvy great tn thyself, and more than thou appearet 
4 lady in Vermont, who had a son in the West, whorm, ste was told, wa Talking of barking, two gentlemen the other day, at a pu Kt e, got thers—aand let the world be deceive n thee as thev are in the 
etling up tast int world, is sa to have recently received a the n ioa vehement dispute upon a s ect on whic t was quite ¢ ent that 
promising you containing the Wing passage—* The West is the th were profoundly ignorant. At ull-dag, which | been quietly sleep- A an isting In acompany of ta s that he had a very luxu 
vee for pro t ind te rcyuainted with the worid Yesterday | ng on the hearth, became rouse+ vy their violence, and began barking fur t ne ott ta snseis re irke that Was altugether owing t 
i i . ‘ ‘ 
arrived here, and In two hours afterward was made judge of a Aorse-race, siv. An old gentleman who had been quietly s nz bis wine while the | the ‘ness of the s 
and to-dav Lhave seena live / ste dist nts were taiking, gave the dog a kick and exclaimed, ** Hold you FROM THE ARat 
Faults seen in others thros the edium of en ure ike the specks t . vou brute You know nor e about than thes " auch 
A “ w 
which, Ww un n tt haw Ww, We elles Taney We see upon fthe w e table wast t mrne itelvy upon the noisv brawlers “" one 
1 1 “ ‘ ula u i ‘ ‘ ’ s \ he wiilie 
of vs ( Ww y Pa many yea 1 ween M G ind M I een na rr bad ' ' smile 
{ 1 ist l \ ‘ ‘ ‘ Theva the t f n va with = 
s f 
t 1 i ' Ti aad t a t Was per ited T TION IN THE HIGHER BRAN + OF MUSICAL SCIENCE 
t wl r you net ‘ \ wi ser ! 1 t e ¢ one " his sec« € 
' i I ‘ aba ent the ut ina er i i 4 
an rel nitted t free ar imished. The +) ai } Watson, Com er tothe Theatres Rov Covent Garden and Er 
you than y liar ‘ Hieis, Is per ’ i earth —hillis ’ eet Monee bes re ts . P ‘ 
4! ' ‘ ¥ RAN ‘ f\ ‘ vl i 4 
v ‘ 
' ! ( ‘ 
4 “ ry uM < th ‘a fix ' rte N sf 
w : s 
‘ For pa ver ver 
; ‘ vu vet i I New \ 
va v Let t ns iv ! 
~ \ the apna Pay whent have I ai 
t ‘ is 1 t« 
Drv Von wiatra vy arn ’ i € 
t l ‘ 1 an Atw j 
' ‘ ‘ unt nate | “ “ ve actor w " Mew 4 
t Tis Ww w“ v t i . I 4 
at pa 
**My wound ts great, because it is so small.” 
rh ea t vem reate Pu le v Sa av, No. lI ! x he corne: 
number o it ure nimental ort alcatises. It would be absurd t The ignorance of a candid and not uncultivated mind, is better than the Proadwa Terms, Five Dollars ra n, payable, in all cases, in ™ 
suppose that many diseases, and deaths, too, should net arise from causes second-hand wisdom of those who take al! things for granted; who are the vance All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the edite 
bevond the control of man, but his own pursuits and habits in life lay the || echoes of others’ opimons, the utterers of others’ words; who thidé they 


foundation of by far the greatest portion, know, and who think they think Scott 4& Co. Printers, corner of John and Gold-streets 





